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Somebody else is bound to come up with a car that looks this good. 


Given a year or two. 

But why wait? Especially when there's a 1967 Wide- 
Track with such year-after-next innovations as disap- 
pearing windshield wipers waiting for you at your 
Pontiac dealer’s right now. 

Why be patient, when powerful new 400 cubic inch 
V-8s are standard on all the big Pontiacs this year? 
When you can order new options like front-wheel disc 


brakes and an eight-track stereo tape system? 

Why wait, when we've surrounded you with a host of 
new standard safety features like passenger-guard door 
locks, a four-way hazard warning flasher and General 
Motors' energy absorbing steering column? 

In fact, when you consider all you get in 
a Pontiac now, patience is hardly a virtue. 


Pontiac 67/Ride the Wide-Track Winning Streak 


GM 



The 

spoiler. 


The Gillette Super Stainless is not just a new blade. It's a 
whole new standard of shaving. 

And that’s why it’s getting a reputation as "The Spoiler’’. 
You try it once, ond you can never ogain go back to your 
old standords. You've been irretrievably spoiled. 


What does it is the miracle plastic coating baked onto the 
edge. You'll notice the reduction in pull immediately. 

Try it yourself. 

Just be sure the package says "Gillette Super Stainless". 
If you wont to be properly spoiled. 


Gillette Super Stainless. 



We can’t imagine 
that everyone onour Astrojets 
wants the same thing to eat. 


We can’t even imagine what one person wants to eat, 

Take that little guy on the left, for example, We had him figured for a 
fresh fruit salad bowl. 

So when his Travel Agent suggested he try our whole First Class din- 
ner. we went along with it. But we were betting he wouldn’t make it 
past the appetizer. Let alone the filet mignon with Bordelaise sauce, the 
parsleyed buttered potatoes, the Boston salad and the rolls and coffee. 

He made it. And he even asked for seconds on the dessert. 

We can probably keep him happy just by switching around all our 
different menus, and giving him a choice of three entrees every time. 

Or by offering him a six-course, carefully paced dinner on our Cap- 
tain’s Table flights. 

Or recipes prepared by the chefs at “21” on our famous “21” Club 
transcontinental flights. 

But if he’s one of our professional travellers, who flies up to 50 times a 
year, he still might not be satisfied. 

Sometimes he’ll keep everything he wants on the menu, and reserve 
a bow! of chili instead of his main course. Or beef enchiladas. Or a 
chef’s salad. Or even a roast beef sandwich on rye. 

As his friends can tell you, we’ll be ready for that, too. 


American built an airline 
for professional travellers. 
C And you’ll love it. ) 


American Airlines 
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Next week 

TH£ AMAZING RANGERS of 
New York have vaulted from 
cellar to roof in hockey in a 
year. I*ctc Axthclm tells how, 
and the color camera focuses 
on Goalie Bddic Giacomin. 

AILING JtM RYUN. relatively 
inactive since the summer, re- 
turns to the wars in Los Ange- 
les on Saturday night. A report 
on the race and the mile king's 
battle to get back into shatK. 

BESTSELLING AUTHOR 
George Plimpton, who as Zero 
of the Detroit Lions tried his 
hand at pro football, now re- 
counts his three ugoniying 
weeks on the pro golf lour. 


IKMISStON tS SntlClLY PROHlWrUD. 
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LANDFALL 


Grand Bahama. Nantucket, Mackinac, Catalina, or Vancouver... 
that’s the nice thing about a Piper. When you run out of land, it 
doesn't know the difference. It keeps purring along till the island of your choice looms ahead. • Right 
now hundreds of Piper owners are making landfalls throughout the Caribbean or cruising the beautiful 
Gulf of California on their way to Baja. There and in the Bahamas and throughout the U. S. an entirely 
new world of resorts . . . with their own landing strips . . . has sprung up just for the private pilot. • How 
do you learn to hit an island on the nose in your own Piper? Just make a landfall with your Piper dealer. 





PIPER , 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven. Pa. (Main Offices) « Verg Beach. Fla. 


A 

special 
invitation for 
Sports Illustrated 
readers... to enjoy 
33 weeks of 
Newsweek 

for only $^83 



Check these reHardin^, only-in-Ne\vsweek features 


THE NEWSWEEK POLL-Famcd polilical 
pollster Louis Harris and his national or- 
ganization of over 5.000 interviewers go 
after in-depth answers to such questions 
as; What do Americans think about our 
Vietnam policy? What are Negro attitudes 
now? How do college students feel about 
business? 

SIGNED OPINION-Get the inside story, 
the thoughtful background interpretation 
from such respected columnists as Walter 
I ippm.mn. Ravmond Moley. Henry C. 
Wallich. Emmet John Hughes. 

THE PERISCOPE-In two terse, penetrat- 
ing pages, you get behind-scenes highlights 
and ahcad-of-thc-ncws forecasts. Our ex- 
perts— and their highly placed sources — 
let you know weeks early about scientific 
discoveries, government shakeups, diplo- 
matic maneuverings. 

SPOTLIGHT ON BUSINESS-Each week, 
this widely-quoted report brings you the 
facts on a special business situation, a pro- 
file of a business or businessman to watch 
in the weeks ahead, or a story on an eco- 
nomic sore spot. 

LIFE AND LEISURE This sprightly fea- 
ture devotes all its attention to the fads, 
fun, and pitfalls of America at play. Re- 


cent subjects; Far-out Fun Weekends . . 
The Psychological Testing Craze . . . The 
Unhappy American Bachelor. 

N.I.C.B. STUDIES -These authoritative 
surveys on business spending give you 
clues to future economic trends, growth 
areas. 

BUSINESS TRENDS-This capsule guide 
furnishes you with tips on everything from 
the next defense budget Co a change in 
the price of compact cars. 

SPECIAL ON SCENE REPORTS-Over 
400 New sweek reporters around the world 
cover the big .stories first-hand, bring you 
timely reports on polilical, scientific, eco- 
nomic and human interest events. Typical 
topics: Heart and Diet... The First Year 
of Life. ..( rime in the Streets. .,'l'hc I’owcr 
in the Pentagon. .Vietnam: What Next? 

WALL STREET ANALYSIS -This fasl- 
paced column gives you penetrating in- 
sight into what's happening in the stock 
market, and why , . . with expert commen- 
tary on such subjects as Going Where the 
Action Is... What Do the Funds Favor? 
...Adjusting for Inflation. .Outlook for 
Glamour Slocks.. ,1 ighi Money and the 
Markets. 


Whatever your interests, you'll find them covered in one or more Newsweek news departments: 
National and International Affairs. Business and Finance, Medicine, the Americas. News- 
makers. Science and Space. Transition, Education, Sports, Press, Religion, Art. Music, Books, 
Movies, Theater, TV-Radio. 



Space: How soon Youlh: whet's 

to the moon? bugging teen-agers? 



Rellgionr WItai 
role in today's 
changing society? 


Civil Rights: What 
direction now? 



Politics: What's Vietnam: How long 

ahead for 1968? Ihe war? 
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Discover how Newsweek reports the 
important news and reveals its significance for you 

Every week, discover how Newsweek reports the irnporiaiil 
news — probes the big questions which have the greatest mean- 
ing for you and your family. 

Will inflation "cat awiay” your life’s savings in a few years? 
How will the President’s plans for wide-ranging social changes 
affect you? Will present draft laws be tightened? 


Take advantage of Newsweek's special introductory offer — 
.^3 weeks for only $3.83, about I It* a copy. These same issues 
would cost S5.71 (about 17c* a copy) on our regular subscrip- 
tion; SI 3-20 (40<* a copy) at your newsstand. Read just three 
issues; you must he satisfied with Newsweek’s coverage of 
the news and how it relates to you. or receive a full refund on 
the unfulfilled portion of your subscription. Send no money 
now unless you wish. Mail the insert card — today! If someone 
has already used it just write to: Newsweek. Dept. 7.SA1, 117 
E. Third St.. Dayton. Ohio 45402. 




LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


“TTiere was not a part of my body that 
was not welted black, blue and purple. 

1 was dragged on my stomach, on my 
sides and on my knees, for what must 
eventually have totaled several miles 
over snow, ice, the rollercoaster ruts 
of snowmobile tracks, through thickets 
and brush piles. I was flung against 
fences, full force into trees, flamboy- 
antly into snowdrifts. But 1 never once 
let go of the sled.” 

That, says Virginia Kraft on page 54, 
was the painful story of her 10-day 
training session for the World Cham- 
pionship Sled Dog Race in Alaska, in 
which she competed. We usually con- 
sider it our job to report the major 
sporting events of the year, such as Sun- 
day’s Super Bowl, from the sidelines, 
getting as close to the action as possible, 
but not into it. Yet over the years our 
writers have competed in or at least 
sampled a number of sporting events 
that they would normally only be re- 
porting. Staff members have played 
golf with Arnold Palmer and Jack Nick- 
laus, run the 26 miles of the Boston 
Marathon, sailed as crew in the Trans- 
Pac race and completed Carroll Shel- 
by's school for racing drivers. Miss 
Kraft's participation in last year’s 
sled-dog championship is merely the 
latest example. 

Well, not quite. Next week we will 
present still another. George Plimpton, 
who some years ago had a brief, in- 
glorious fling as quarterback of the 
Detroit Lions (SI, Sept. 7, 1964) and 
whose series in this magazine was later 
expanded into the currently best-sell- 
ing book, Paper Lion, is at it again, 
this time on the golf course. A year 
ago Plimpton was allowed to join the 
pro tour for three weeks. An 18-handi- 
cap player, Plimpton in less than a 
month managed to graze Bob Hope 


with a wild shot in Hof>e’s own tourna- 
ment, disgraced the Japanese navy, tried 
putting with his eyes shut, got caught 
in an automatic sprinkler system and 
sliced his last shot of the tour into the 
deep desert. “A photographer took a 
picture of my difficulties in that for- 
bidding terrain,” Plimpton writes, "and 
it has a surreal quality, as if a golfer 
had been dropped by parachute with 
a club and a ball into the depths of the 
Mohave Desert to play himself back to 
civilization.” You can read all about 
our Paper Palmer in a three-part series 
beginning next week. 

Not all of our participation is at the 
championship level. Some of it is at 
sea level. Jack Olsen, who not long ago 
teamed with Senior Editor Ray Cave 
in a high-stake Las Vegas bridge tour- 
nament (SI, Nov. 14, 1966) and did 
remarkably well, has now completed a 
transatlantic cruise aboard the Queen 
Elizabeth, during which he attempted 
to win simultaneous championships in, 
as he puts it, "horse racing and deck 
tennis and shuffleboard and bridge and 
swimming and bingo and that shoot- 
ing thing with the clay targets and 
Ping-Pong and squash and guessing 
games.” His story will be published 
soon. 

Incidentally, Olsen performed capa- 
bly in his various shipboard compe- 
titions — we've always known he was 
one of the top 10 shuffleboard play- 
ers on the staff — and he has a trophy 
to show for it: a combination five-iron 
and shoehorn. Even Bart Starr hasn't 
got that. 
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SCORECARD 


THE ROAD TO THIBOOAUX 

A couple of weeks ago the NCAA put 
the University of South Carolina on 
two years, probation for recruiting and 
admissions violations and ruled the ath- 
letes involved ineligible. Although the 
NCAA didn't say who the athletes were, 
presumably one of them is Mike Gros- 
so, the basketball player previously de- 
clared ineligible by the ACC (SI, Nov. 
7, 1966). What the NCAA did say was 
that a prospective student athlete was 
admitted contrary to regular published 
entrance requirentents and that his edu- 
cational expenses were paid by a cor- 
poration upon which he was neither 
naturally nor legally dependent. This 
verbiage fits Grosso. 

Grosso will quit South Carolina next 
month and transfer to a school where he 
will be eligible for the second half of the 
l967-68season. At week 'send more than 
50 schools had expressed an interest in 
Grosso. Among them arc LSU, Florida 
State, Georgia, Western Kentucky, Tam- 
pa, Alabama and Nicholls State College 
in Thibodaux, La. 

MONGRELS FOR PROGRESS 

As has been extensively reported, to ob- 
tain medium-size dogs for laboratory 
use, medical researchers must purchase, 
from pounds, dogs of unknown genetic 
background, age and health — and own- 
ership. The result is the costly use of 
many animals to obtain questionable 
data and, as an iniquitous corollary, 
dognapping. 

But dognapping may soon be as obso- 
lete as simony. The University of Ore- 
gon Medical School, with the support 
of the Ventura County (Calif.) Dog 
Fanciers Association, is breeding a dog 
specifically for use in gastric physiology, 
shock studies and organ transplantation. 
The Oregon researchers wanted a dog 
weighing 35 to 40 pounds with genetic 
uniformity, large litters, early maturi- 
ty, stress resistance, short hair, light skin 
(for dermatology studies), a short or 
curly tail (for grooming and cage cleanli- 


ness) and, moreover, a dog that was 
quiet, gentle and tractable. 

They started out with Labradors. Un- 
like certain other breeds. Labs have been 
bred for strength, endurance, tempera- 
ment, intelligence and tractability, as 
well as conformation. The Lab, how- 
ever, barks and has a long tail. It was 
therefore crossbred with the Basenji, 
which doesn't bark and has a curly tail. 
To retain size, get curlier tails, broader 
chests and lighter skin, the Samoyed was 
introduced into the line. Lastly, the grey- 
hound was added, mainly because it has 
large blood vessels, which arc advanta- 
geous for medical research. 

The puppies on the school's 180-acre 
farm near Portland are now in the fifth 
generation. They bark very infrequently, 
their hair is short, their skin fairly light, 
their tails arc beginning to curl, and as 
Animal Care Director Allan Rogers says, 
“Their socialization with humans is 
good.” Rogers hopes that in another 
four generations — or about six years 
from now — the new variety will be 
breeding relatively true. 

The Ventura County Dog Fanciers 
Association has donated both funds and 
dogs. *T'vc had kooks and cranks ask me 
how 1 can do such a thing when I say 
1 love dogs.” says Jim Henderson, a 
professional handler and Basenji breed- 
er, who is the VCDFA president. “It's 
because 1 do love my dogs that 1 can 
do such a thing.” 

BY THE THROAT 

There's a commercial fisherman out of 
Clatskanie, Ore., Brian Davis by name, 
who can so faithfully reproduce the high- 
ball calls and feeding chuckle of wild 
ducks that he came within a quack of 
winning the World Duck Calling Cham- 
pionship, which was held last month in 
Stuttgart, Ark. The winner, by the mar- 
gin of a single vote, was John Liston of 
Knoxville, 111., who used a duck call. 

So what did Davis use? Davis used 
his throat. 

“I guess I was the first one to do throat 


calling in the championship since 1 942,” 
he says. "But it was the same back there 
in Arkansas as it is everywhere. People 
think I've got something in my mouth.” 

However, Davis is at a loss to describe 
how he does it. "1 got this doctor friend 
who specializes in noses and throats.” he 
says. “He keeps telling me he'd sure like 
to operate on my throat and find out 
what's going on in there. But it's there, 
and 1 know what to do. If 1 gel a really 
bad cold it might knock me out for four 
or five days, but I can call all day and 
never get hoarse. 1 had a cold before I 
went to Arkansas, or 1 think I might have 
done belter. Besides, people scare me in 
those contests. You kind of choke up a 
bit, especially on the feed call.” 

FROM BELFRY TO BATHROOM 

“Cranbrook and bats have been a thing 
for years now,” says the fourth Earl of 
Cranbrook. Several years back the con- 
servation-minded peer disproved the 
hairy old tale about bats getting tangled 
in ladies' tresses. Next he set to work 
on a code to protect bats. Now he has 
come up with a recipe for the ideal din- 
ner for bats: equal parts of the yolk of a 
hard-boiled egg, cream cheese and ba- 
nana, seasoned with a dash of salt. 

Lord Cranbrook exercises his captive 
bats in the bathroom of his 19th-century 



home. Great Glcmham House in Suf- 
folk. "I take them into the bathroom to 
fly because it is a low room and I can 
catch them.” he says. 

In the meantime, as chairman of the 
Federation of Zoological Gardens of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Lord Cran- 
brook is heading a movement to get 
more space for animals in zoos. He rec- 
ommends a system of “approved zoos” 

eantl/tf/ni 
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— Quality Courts if you will, with Mich- 
clinlike stars for food that is ’“well pre- 
pared and well presented.” Great Giem- 
ham House should rate three stars. 

decalcomania mania 

The newest forum for us Americans 
seems, somehow typically, to be the 
automobile window. Recently, in the 
Southwest, where football is a year- 
round preoccupation, the question as 
to W'ho is No. 1 has been raging on de- 
cals and stickers, with the University of 
Texas making the most forceful argu- 
ment. Its decals proclaim: we're no. 1 
or NATIONAL CHAMPIONS. In both cases 
the year — 1963 — is yea small. 

TTiis campaign Irked Judge Abner V. 
McCall, a former second-string high 
school quarterback and FBI agent, who 
is president of Baylor University. At his 
suggestion, the Baylor bookstore has is- 
sued two decals. The first reads: 

BAYLOR 

SOUTHWESTERN CONFERENCE CHA.MPIONS 

1924. 

The second: 

BAYLOR 

NO. 1 

SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE DEBATE 

1938-1940-1941-1947-1953-1954 

1955-1958-1959-1960-1962-1963 

1964-1965. 

WHAT’S COOKING? NOT MUCH 

Like the recipe for seven-layer cake by 
George Blanda of the Houston Oilers? 
How about chicken supreme a la Willie 
Brown ofthe Denver Broncos? Or choco- 
late fudge cake by Smokey Stover of the 
Kansas City Chiefs? 

These are just a few of the recipes in 
Gridiron Goiirinei, a cookbook com- 
piled by the wives of the Houston Oilers. 
Alas, the book isn't selling like hot cakes 
— for which, incidentally, there is a reci- 
pe by Rich Michael of the Oilers. 

To help the ladies sell some books. 
Oiler Owner Bud Adams has asked the 
other owners in the league to take 500 
copies apiece. 

Concluded Lamar Hunt of Kansas 
City: “This is not a classic example of 
the growth of professional football.” 

FAR FROM THE IVORY TOWER 

To our knowledge, the Medford (Ore.) 
Giants of the Northwest League next 
summer will be the only baseball fran- 
chise operated by a professor of geology. 
He is Dr. Joseph Graham, 57, of Stan- 


ford, a Ph.D. in paleontology, who has 
been assured he will have the Class A 
club. Dr. Graham is not a parvenu; his 
father caught Rube Waddell in semipro 
ball, and Dr. Graham was a semipro 
shortstop himself. 

“Joe is no ivory-tow er bird,” says Jack 
Schwarz, farm-system administrative 
secretary for the San Francisco Giants, 
who have a working agreement with 
Medford. “It wouldn't surprise me to 
see him taking tickets at the front gate.” 

’ ■ Don't make me appear to place base- 
ball above my duties at Stanford,” says 
Dr. Graham. “I’m a geologist. I'm Just a 
plain fellow. ! love baseball. I’m a bird 
dog for the Minnesota Twins, but they 
don't pay me. I guess I’ve always wanted 
to own a ball club.” 

SILVER LINING 

Busy, busy Arnold Palmer paused long 
enough in Denver last week to predict 
that U.S. golfers are going to have their 
work cut out for them. 

“We are going to sec one of the great- 
est rushes of foreign players on the 
American circuit we’ve ever seen,” said 
Palmer. “It won’t be uncommon to find 
six foreign players among the first 10 in 
our tournaments five years from now. 
Boys from South Africa, England, Ja- 
pan. Australia and New Zealand are 
willing to work and arc working hard. 
Gary Player tells me he has two or three 
19- and 20-ycar-olds in South Africa 
who will show better than he did. If 
that’s true we've got to get our boys go- 
ing. I don't resent the foreign players 
being on tour. What concerns me most 
is that our boys arc not working as hard 
as they should. We have a number of 
players who have great potential. What 
will happen to them is another thing.” 

But for Palmer there was one reassur- 
ing note. "At least there are no new 
Nicklauscs,” he said. "And thank God." 

BIZ SOCKO IN SOCK GAME 

In the past decade boxing has been hit 
by three Congressional investigations 
(which revealed gangster control, a mo- 
nopoly and fixed fights), two deaths in 
championship fights, a score of unsatis- 
factory title bouts and the loss of its two 
weekly national TV shows. By all rights, 
a pair of used boxing gloves should be 
on exhibit in the Smithsonian alongside 
Grover Cleveland’s pince-nez, the 1903 
kerosene-driven tractor and Warren G. 
Harding’s golf ball. 


Instead boxing is enjoying a modest 
boom. For example, last year Chris 
Dundee put on 31 shows in Miami 
Beach; in 1964 he had 1 2. In Las Vegas 
there are now two weekly shows, pro- 
moted by Bill Miller and Mel Grcb re- 
spectively, and Miller’s main events arc 
televised into Los Angeles and taped for 
delayed showing in 14 other cities. (In 
turn, tapes of fights held in L.A. arc 
seen in 26 cities.) In Portland, Maine, 
Sam Silverman staged 46 cards in 1966; 
in the 12 previous years Portland had 
13 nights of boxing. And last year in 
Los Angeles Mrs. Aileen Eaton ran 51 
shows, which drew 300,000 spectators 
who paid 5550,000 — double her 1965 
busincs-s and triple 1964. This, mind you, 
without any title fights, which have large- 
ly accounted for the boxing revival in 
Madison Square Garden. 

Curiously, what has helped revive box- 
ing is what helped kill it — TV. Until she 
negotiated a weekly TV contract in 1965, 
Mrs. Eaton was on her way to bank- 
ruptcy court. "We decided to use TV to 
build up the game and young fighters,” 
she says. “A nice new' crop of fighters 
attracted a new breed of fans — the 20- 
to-30 age group.” In fact, in Minneapo- 
lis last year, Wally Karbo put on a series 
of studio-TV bouts to “explain to a new 
generation what boxing was” before pro- 
moting six live shows. 

The new breed couldn’t care less about 
name fighters; what draws are good 
matches between fighters who come to 
fight, and imaginative promotions. Says 
Mrs. Eaton: “Now that we have the 
fans, we just have to keep them happy.” 
Says Sam Silverman; “Sometimes I 
think I'm promoting vaudeville.” The 
fighters comprise a new breed, too. As 
Ernie Terrell says, “They can talk for 
themselves.” Perhaps the epitome of the 
breed is Ron Marsh, a Minneapolis 
heavyweight who very ably interviews 
his opponents on TV. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Willie Davis, Green Bay defensive 
end. on the 515,000 he earned in the 
Super Bowl; "It’s kind of like putting 
sugar on top of ice cream.” 

• Lou Rymkus, Detroit Lion offensive 

line coach on Head Coach Harry Gil- 
mer, who was fired last month. “Harry 
has a wonderful intellect for the game. 
His only fault is that he expects grown 
men to behave like grown men and not 
like babies." Rnd 
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BREAD-AND-BUTTER 


Green Bay uses its familiar but effective power sweep against a new opponent !as Jim Taylor (31) roars 14 yards around left end to score the 


PACKERS 


In the first half the Super Bow! lived up to its billing, but then 
the ruthless insistence of Green Bay wore down Kansas City and 
turned the game into a runaway by TEX MAULE 


CONTINUED 



decisiva touchdown against the Chiefs. 
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PACKERS continutd 


F or two quarters it seemed that the 
Kansas City Chiefs might turn the 
Super Bowl into a Super Upset, The 
AFL champions, 7-year-old babes in 
the jungle of professional football, had 
played the merciless machine that is 
Vince Lombardi's NFL champion Green 
Bay Packers to a virtual standstill, blunt- 
ing the famed running attack, harassing 
the game’s best passer, moving the ball 
down the field to trail only 14-10. Then 
the superdream came to a nightmarish 
end. The Packers stormed out of the 
weeds, where they had been lurking for 
a half, and suddenly the first game be- 
tween the two long-feuding leagues be- 
came a rout. 

The Packers struck savagely and of- 
ten at the Chiefs’ weak spots, and when 
it was all over they had demonstrated 
to their own satisfaction — and to the 
AFL— that they are indeed the finest 
football team in creation. The score was 
35-10, and even Lombardi, the game ball 
clutched to his breast like a No. 1 draft 
choice, permitted himself a smile. 

The game began slowly. Curious about 
the Chiefs’ capabilities. Green Bay’s 
Bart Starr probed cautiously at first. He 
had expected to exploit anticipated de- 
ficiencies in the Kansas City defense at 
corner back, but he waited for a while be- 
fore he began throwing passes to Carroll 
Dale, Marv Fleming and to the surpris- 
ing hero of the game. Max McGee (see 
cover). McGee caught the first touch- 
down pass on a pattern that worked 
well all during the warm, windless after- 
noon in the Los Angeles Coliseum. He 
ran an inside move on Corner Back Wil- 
lie Mitchell, who dived frantically in an 
effort to knock the ball away. McGee 
reached back with one hand, snapped 
the ball to his chest and went in for a 
37-yard touchdown. Although it would 
take the Packers more than a half to 
establish their superiority, that one play 
confirmed Kansas City's fatal weakness 
at the corners. 

The touchdown came eight minutes 
and 56 seconds into the first quarter, on 
the second series of offensive plays run 
by Green Bay, and at the time it did not 
create noticeable consternation among 
the Chiefs. Indeed, running and passing 
surprisingly well against the still-adjust- 
ing Green Bay defense, Kansas City tied 
the score quickly. Quarterback Len Daw- 
son completed several passes to Mike 
Garrett, the stumpy rookie halfback 
who proved to be just as good as the 


Packers had feared, to Chris Burford, 
the veteran end, and to Otis Taylor, who 
had been compared favorably by AFL 
adherents to Dallas' Bob Hayes. 

Scrambling constantly, Dawson threw 
out of Coach Hank Stram’s floating 
pocket and, for the first half, he threw 
very well. When he got Kansas City its 
first touchdown with a pass to Curtis 
McClinton, the surprisingly small crowd 
of 63,036, most of whom seemed to be 
pulling for the Chiefs, cheered the seven- 
yard play with slightly unbelieving ex- 
uberance. 

But early in the second quarter Starr 
had pretty well decided what he could 
do to Kansas City, and it was quite a 
lot. He took 13 plays to travel 73 yards 
for Green Bay’s second touchdown, and 
it was during this march that the hopes 
of the Chiefs must have begun to die. 

Early in the drive, Starr suckered the 
Chief defense with a tactic that he has 
often used against NFL opponents. 
The running of Jim Taylor and Elijah 
Pitts had left the Packers with third 
down and a yard to go on their own 36- 
yard line. Many times Starr has faked 
Taylor into the line and thrown long 
under these circumstances, and now he 
did it again. As Taylor made his fake, 
Fred Williamson, the Kansas City cor- 
ner back who calls himself The Hammer, 
came up hard — too hard. Dale went by 
him wide open and caught Starr’s long 
pass 20 yards in the clear for a touch- 
down. A penally called the play back, 
but it had been clearly established that 
the Green Bay spread ends and flankers 
were going to have a productive day. 

Starr underlined that fact on the next 
play by passing to McGee for 10 yards 
and a first down and, thereafter, he re- 
peatedly jolted the Chiefs with his third- 
down calls. Later, on third and 10 from 
the Green Bay 42, he passed to Date for 
15 yards. On third and five from the 
Kansas City 38 he passed to Fleming for 
1 1 yards. On third and seven from the 
Kansas City 24 he passed to Pitts for 10 
yards and a first down on the Chiefs’ 
14-yard line. 

The second Green Bay touchdown 
covered those 14 yards on a play that the 
Packers have all but abandoned against 
N FL opponents because it has become so 

conlinufd 

Oils Taylor’s reception at the Packer seven- 
yard line brought the Chiefs to their peak — 
and a temporary tie In the second quarter. 
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PACKERS continued 


familiar. It was the venerable Green Bay 
power sweep to the left, with Taylor car- 
rying the ball behind the meticulous 
blocking of Tackle Bob Skoronski, who 
hooked in the Chief end, and Guards 
Fuzzy Thurston and Jerry Kramer, who 
mopped up what was left. 

After that the Chiefs drove down to 
the Green Bay 24 on Dawson's passes 
out of his moving pocket, and Mike 
Mercer, who had come to the Coliseum 
all alone Saturday to practice place- 
kicking, booted a 31-yard held goal. 
That was to be almost the last sign of 
any offensive activity by the Chiefs; 
the half ended 54 seconds later, and in 
the second half Green Bay, exploratory 
preliminaries completed, took over the 
ball ganre. 

The Packers made a few adjustments 
during the intermission. “We were a lit- 
tle loo cautious in the first half,” said 
Team Captain Willie Davis, who re- 
deemed his subpar performance in the 
NFL championship game against Dallas. 
“We were concerned with that rolling 
pocket. It wasn’t all that new, because 
Detroit used it against us some. But we 
were getting in and then not making 
tackles, and we weren’t blitzing at all.” 

Like most of the Packers, Willie ac- 
cepted the victory calmly and he spoke 
carefully, as he always does. “They were 
spaced wider than we thought they 
would be,” he said. “If you wanted to 
get any kind of inside rush you had to 
line up head up on your man. In the sec- 
ond half we did that and spread the line- 
backers a little wider to contain Dawson, 
and we quit being cautious. I figured, 
forget Kansas City and the Super Bowl 
and do what you do best.” 

Early in the second half Dawson had 
advanced the Chiefs to their own 49- 
yard line, third and five, when the Pack- 
ers tried their first blitz, sending the 
two corner linebackers — Lee Roy Caffey 
and Dave Robinson — in with the wave 
of the defensive line. Robinson looped 
in and tipped Dawson’s pass, which 
wobbled weakly into the air. 

The ball was picked off by Green 
Bay’s ubiquitous safety Willie Wood, 
who had cut in front of Fred Arbanas. 
Wood ran the interception down to 
the Kansas City five-yard line, where 
Mike Garrett caught him, but Pitts 
scored easily on the next play. “Who 
tackled me?” Wood asked in the dressing 
room and shook his head when someone 
said it was Garrett. “He’s a good one.” 
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Mix McGii raseftes for ball on big play after Packer touchdown was nullified by penally. 


Carroll Dale turns In on defender Willie Mitchell and then takes a perfectly thrown pass. 




After Wood's interception the Chiefs 
seemed to come apart. They never again 
got beyond the Green Bay 44-yard line. 
The Packers, under the cool, intelligent 
marshaling of Starr, moved the ball al- 
most at will. 

They scored again late in the third 
period as their running game began to 
move more easily against the opened-up 
Kansas City defense. Starr still used the 
run sparingly; on a 56-yard drive he hit 
McGee three times — once for 1! yards, 
once for 16 yards on third-and-l 1, and 
once for 13 yards and a touchdown. All 
three passes were essentially the same: 
down-and-in patterns with McGee beat- 
ing the corner back. 

The Packers scored again in the 
fourth period, doing it with almost con- 
temptuous ease. They started from their 
20-yard line, after a Kansas City flurry 
had aborted following an interception 
by Willie Mitchell when Starr under- 
threw McGee slightly on a long pass. 

As if to prove to Mitchell that his in- 
terception was an accident, Starr’s first 
pass from Green Bay’s 20 was for 25 
yards to Dale, who left Mitchell sprad- 
dle-legged on a square-out pattern. Then 
Starr passed to McGee for 37 yards, and 
again Mitchell was the victim. Taylor 
failed to gain from the Kansas City 18- 
yard line, but Starr passed to Dale (on 
Mitchell) for another seven yards. From 
the 1 1, Pitts and Taylor ran the ball in, 
with Pitts going the last yard. 

So the Packers did just what they 
thought they would be able to do after 
watching Kansas City game movies. 
“They seem to be deep-conscious, but 
they are vulnerable on the flanks," Starr 
had said. “1 expect we will attack them 
with our flanker and spread end." Ul- 
timately, attackers McGee and Dale 
caught 11 passes for 197 yards and two 
touchdowns. 

Garrett said it from the other side: 
“They pick out a weak spot and stay 
with it belter than any team I’ve seen. 
Which weak spot? Well, they were pass- 
ing like mad on us and hitting those 
third-down plays, so there must have 
been a weakness somewhere. But they 
make mistakes. They are not superhu- 
mans. We just made more mistakes.” 

If there were any differences in the 
practice sessions of the two teams, they 

continued 


Bart Starr (is) completed seven of eight 
crucial third-down passes. Including four at 
right that set up the tie-breaking touchdown. 


eming (above) and Elijah Pitts (below) make difficult catches when they are needed. 
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PACKERS conllmifd 


were mental, not physical. Both Lom- 
bardi and Stram decreed secret work- 
outs, not to conceal any new and devas- 
tating plays From a large and news- 
starved pack of reporters but to assure 
the concentration of the players. 

■‘VVe'll do about what we have always 
done,” Lombardi said one afternoon at 
the Santa Barbara Inn, a plush motel 
on the Pacific 90 miles north of Los An- 
geles. "Why change? We've been suc- 
cessful with it this far." 

Although some NFL coaches had ex- 
pressed doubt that the Packers could 
get themselves excited about the game 
after their Dallas heroics, they seemed, if 
anything, more intent on doing a job 
on the Chiefs. "We’ll show them,” said 
Willie Wood. "Past scores, movies, 
heights, sizes, weights — none of that 
means a thing. The only thing that counts 
is combat, head to head, for 60 minutes 
on the field.” 

"Look,” said Tom Brown, the other 
Green Bay safety, "we have had a 
great season. We won 1 2 games, and we 
only lost (wo. and we beat Dallas for 
our second straight championship. You 
know something? If we lose this game, 
the season won’t mean anything. No one 
will remember that. You know what 
they will remember? That the Green Bay 
Packers were the NFL team that lost to 
Kansas City in the first game played be- 
tween the leagues.” 

Brown was faced with the problem of 
covering Fred Arbanas, the big Kansas 
City tight end. Thinking about that, he 
made a rueful face. 

"I have a lot to make up for in this 
game, and I expect I’ll get the chance.” 
he said. "After Kansas City looks at the 
movies of us against Dallas, they’ll be 
picking on me. 1 made three real bad 
plays — the interference down on the goal 
line (hat gave them their last chance, 
the time 1 fell down when Clarke made 
the big touchdown, and once down on 
the goal line early when I had an inter- 
ception in my hands and dropped it. 
Just about the only thing a defensive 
back in my position is asked to do is to 
stop the big play. That only happens 
four or five times during a game, and it 
happens right out in the open. We get 
paid a lot of money for those few mo- 
ments, and 1 busted them in Dallas. I 

Lale In the game the Chiefs disiniegraled; 
ten Dawson submerges under a green wave. 


w on't again. A loss here would ruin all 
that Coach Lombardi has built up over 
the years. That thought haunts him. 
I'm sure, and it haunts us and drives 
us, too.” 

Although the Chiefs felt keenly the 
responsibility of representing the AFL, 
they did not seem as aware of their po- 
tential place in history as the Packers. 
In their own motel in Long Beach. 30 
miles south of Los Angeles, they ap- 
peared more relaxed, despite a healthy 
respect for their opponents. 

"We arc just going to have to hang 
tough in there.” said Johnny Robinson, 
the veteran defensive back. "1 don't see 
how we can stop them from getting may- 
be four, five yards at a crack, so we'll 
just have to wait and hope for the breaks 
and take advantage of them.” 

Curtis McClinton, the 227-pound full- 
back, went to bed each night with a 
Green Bay roster and studied his oppo- 
nents until he fell asleep. After all this 
rumination, he arrived at an opinion at 
some variance with the consensus. 

"This idea of making (hem a two- 
touchdown favorite is ridiculous," he 
said. "That is way out of line. The way I 
see it, they shouldn't be more than a 
three-point favorite. They get one point 
for the winning habit, one point because 
1 think they arc at the height of their 
maturity, and one point because they 
have a strong big-game history.” 

Buck Buchanan, the 6' 7', 287-pound 
tackle who was faced with Fuzzy Thurs- 
ton, employed a more esoteric method 
of preparation. Fie obtained a copy of 
Vince Lombardi’s book. Run to Day- 
light, and studied the paragraphs devot- 
ed to Thurston. When he had finished, 
he kept whatever discoveries he had 
made to himself. 

(At Santa Barbara, Thurston said phil- 
osophically: "He's about the biggest 1 
ever played against. His big trouble is 
going to be finding me when we line up 
against each other. Maybe he'll trip 
over me.”) 

The general feeling in the Kansas City 
camp seemed to be that if the Chiefs 
lost, at least they would not disgrace 
themselves. The Packers, on the other 
hand, never thought of losing. 

•'We have to show clearly just how 
big a difference there is between the two 
teams,” Defensive End Lionel Aldridge 
announced. "How bad should we beat 
them? 1 don’t know, but one touchdown 
won’t be enough.” 


The eventual 25-point margin should 
have been enough even for Aldridge. The 
only people in the stadium who needed 
more convincing were, of course, the 
Chiefs, who licked their wounds and felt 
that they weren't really that bad. 

"We had to stop Green Bay on those 
third-and-onc and ihird-and-iwo plays.” 
said Defensive Tackle Jerry Mays."Then 
they killed us on third-and-six and third- 
and-long. The way I sec it. we lost our 
poise after Wood's interception. The 
Packers themselves beat us in the first 
half, then the Packers and the Packer 
myth beat us in the second.” 

"They don’t hit any harder than any- 
one else,” Linebacker Sherrill Headrick 
said. "The thing is, they never block the 
wrong man — they’re always in your way. 
And their backs always hit the hole. On 
their sweeps 1 was getting blocked by a 
different guy each time — the tight end, 
the pulling guard, the back. 1 don't 
know where they all came from.” 

Said Mitchell, who, with Williamson, 
bore the brunt of the Green Bay passing 
attack: "Starr was just throwing to open 
spaces and. when we blitzed, the line- 
backer was gone and I was in a one- 
on-one situation. I don't feel he was 
picking on me. He’s a good quarter- 
back. He's every bit as good as the quar- 
terbacks at Buffalo and Oakland.” 

"I'd like to play them again next 
year, or next week, or even tomorrow,” 
said Buchanan. Whether or not Buchan- 
an gets his chance, he had a preview 
of the new' look the Packers will have by 
then. Several of them are considering 
retirement, including Max McGee. Late 
in the game Vince Lombardi took a look 
at his replacements. He had Jim Gra- 
bowski at fullback. Donny Anderson at 
halfback. Gale Gillingham at guard and 
Bob Brown at defensive end. Receiver 
Bob Long played intermittently. 

The young Packers did not quite match 
the veterans, but in time they will. Said 
McGee, who did so well in what might 
have been his last game. "It's a nice way 
to go. isn't it? In the Super Bowl 1 catch 
seven passes, and that’s three more than 
I caught all season. 1 had an opportun- 
ity to play when Boyd Dowler got hurt, 
and i made the most of it. 

“Of course,” he said, "I would come 
back under one condition. If Vince 
wants me to come back, I will.” 

The Packers, as was clearly evident 
on Sunday, always do just what Vincent 
Lombardi wants them to do. eho 
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THAT PROVIDENCE CANNONBALL 

His cosch calls Jimmy Walker ‘this train' because of his speed and power, just two attributes that make him the 
most complete player in college basketball, a sure AU-America and a dnch to star as a pro by FRANK DEFORD 


J immy Walker brings the basketball 
upcourt for Providence, and his 
body flows with it. guarding it. nursing 
it along — a flexible surge of muscle guid- 
ed by wide vision and instant apprecia- 
tion of possible avenues of attack. As he 
dribbles, the ball seems to have a new 
purpose with each explosive burst from 


Yes. it did. The maneuver, as distinctive 
as Bob Cousy's behind-the-back sleight 
of hand, is one weapon in the most com- 
plete offensive array possessed by any 
college basketball player. Walker is bat- 
tling for the nation's scoring lead, w ith a 
29.5 average, but his ball handling and 
passing arc what mark him as a genuine 


work at bail handling than scoring, but 
Providence is not a well-balanced team 
this year — not a very good one. actually 
— and he has been forced to shoot more 
and more. Neither he nor Coach Joe 
Mullaney is very pleased about this, and 
both spend a lot of time apologizing 
about it to the rest of the team. The rest 



the floor; it doesn't just bounce. Sud- 
denly Walker changes direction. The ball 
flies down from his left hand, ricochets 
up to the right and the body shifts im- 
perceptibly onto a new course of action. 
Admiring the rapid, deceptive move, a 
few practiced observers could swear the 
ball traveled under Walker's left leg as 
he made his cut. But the moment is 
gone; the ball has been passed to one of 
Walker's teammates who was free, and it 
has slipped through the basket. The 
scoreboard flashes, the action resumes. 

Did the ball really go under the knee 
as Walker made that crossover dribble? 


All-America and a potential star among 
the pros. The under-the-knec crossover 
is a move he developed in long hours of 
practice (“the difficult part." he says, 
"was being sure 1 came out of it all 
right, ready to drive or shoot"), and it 
gives him a split-second advantage over 
a defender as well as aiding him in play- 
making, "He's almost impossible to stop 
in a l-on-l situation." says Cousy, dis- 
cussing his Boston College team's meet- 
ings with Providence. "Last year we held 
him to 90 points in two games. Walker 
beat us both times." 

Walker would rather talk about and 


of the team, knowing Walker, is in com- 
plete sympathy. 

In prep school and his first two years 
at Providence, Walker led his teams to 
65 straight wins. He has never com- 
plained to an official, never bugged an 
opponent and. although he is so nervous 
the night before a game that he must 
get up long after midnight to pace out- 
side in the cold Narragansett air. he ap- 
pears in the locker room the next day 
loose and laughing before his teammates. 
Just as he will shoot when ordered, he 
will refrain if that is the coach’s judg- 
ment. Last February, a few weeks after 



he was exalted in Madison Square Gar- 
den for scoring 50. he made three points 
in Altoona. Pa. when St. Francis threw' 
up a box-and-one defense. Mullancy de- 
cided to attack the box. so Walker took 
himself and his man out of the play and 
usually drew off another defensive man, 
too, The night Walker scored three 
points was the night Walker took ex- 
actly two shots. His team won. So the 
Friars well understand when Walker 
takes a lot of those shots, and they 
begrudge him none. 

Last week, playing as the situation de- 
manded. Walker got 22 points on a 50^^, 
shooting performance as Providence eas- 
ily defeated Oglethorpe. Against Du- 


until. when he was 13 or so. they put up 
a basket in his neighborhood. At 16. as 
a sophomore, he led the city in scoring 
and his team, Boston Trade School, to 
the city championship. 

But there was, really, little to hope 
for, "A lot of the kids 1 grew up with, 
good friends," he says, "are in jail now.” 
Walker began to think, vaguely, of schol- 
arships and college. "But my coach — 
this is something — he told me to forget 
such things and just learn a good trade.” 
Luckily, two men came into his life and 
guided him. The Rev. Michael Haynes, 
a Baptist minister and now a state as- 
semblyman. and Sam Jones of the Bos- 
ton Celtics. Jones got a scholarship for 


around them.” Then one day Father 
Raymond St. George hooked up with 
the shy freshman in a pickup 3-on-3 
game and speeded his adjustment into 
the world of integrated race and religion. 

Jim Walker, college senior, is outgo- 
ing and warm, as modest and as sure of 
himself as a campus idol is supposed to 
be. He will graduate in June with a de- 
gree in sociology, and following a pro 
career (which he may have to postpone 
because of a year's service in the Army 
and then possibly until after the '68 
Olympics) he wants to work with young 
children, He helped out at a community 
center last summer. "The thrill was see- 
ing how you could get a kid- -any kid — 



opposite direction for Steve Sarantopootos. moving up behind him. Because Waiter has drawn the defense to him. Sarantopouios has a dear shot 


quesne. which Providence had taken in 
stride in the Holiday Festival. Walker 
was hampered by a bruised thumb but 
still scored 19 and set up another Friar 
victory, 

Walker is 6' i", 205 and powerfully 
built, and Mullancy often refers to him 
as ‘‘this train”- as in. "So this guy gels 
in Walk's way and all of a sudden this 
train twists and goes right by.” He was 
born in Amherst. W. Va.. but the family 
soon moved to Boston, and Jimmy grew 
up in Roxbury, playing stickball and 
"running around the streets in ragged 
dungarees." Swimming was his passion 


Jimmy and provided the additional funds 
to send him to Laurinburg Academy, a 
Negro prep school near Fayetteville, 
N.C. that Sam had attended. It was 21 
long, scary hours by bus from Roxbury. 

"[.aurinburg turned out to be much 
more than just a school for me,” says 
Walker. He was there for two years and 
then was offered a scholarship to Provi- 
dence. a Dominican school where the 
priests wander about in long, white, 
flowing cassocks. "I didn't know what to 
do with them, whether to talk to them 
or what," Walker, a Baptist, recalls. "1 
felt, you know, nonrelfgrons just being 


interested in a sport and then see that 
just because of that interest the boy 
could carry over his enthusiasm into 
other things, like his schoolwork. That." 
Jimmy says, "was c.xciting." Asked if, in 
doing this work, he was remembering 
himself as a young boy and the guidance 
he received from men like the Rev. Mr. 
Haynes and Sam Jones, Walker said. 
“Yes, you could say that." He said it 
easily, without smiling, looking straight 
ahead and recalling the place and the 
time w hen his teacher told him, 16 years 
old. to forget all the dreams and just 
learn a trade. end 
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/Is Caddie Leroy Gibson puts the flagstick back in the cup. a happy Goalby acknowledges applause for his first winning performance in four years. 


NO TRANQUILIZER LIKE VICTORY 


H was a new PGA tour that opened in San Diego, but the oldsters dominated the day, especially Bob Goalby, who 
apparently has exchanged his tempestuous nature for the sweet serenity of success by ALFRED WRIGHT 


O iKc upon a time the opening week 
of the pro golf tour at Los Angeles 
was one of the dependable way points 
of the year— like Thanksgiving or a Zsa 
2sa Gabor wedding. There was the 
flavor of a family reunion as the pros 
rcgathcrcd after a substantial rest, and 
the L.A. Oivn was the best possible 
place to look at the rookies and spot 
trends for the season ahead, All that 
was once upon a time, however. 

[.ast week the 1967 pro tour started 
in a far diPferent way. with nothing fa- 
miliar except the note that the total 
purse money for the year was once 
again a record— $4,500,000, up halfa mil- 
lion from 1966 and up S3. 5 million from 
10 years ago. The scene was the San 


Diego Open, an event that in the past 
has occupied the second week on the 
PGA schedule and attracted a field about 
on a par with that of a Suffolk Downs 
claiming race. The new season opener 
turned out to be only half a reunion, 
since such substantial members of the 
family as Jack Nicklaus and Arnold 
Palmer were not there, and it did not 
mark any significant return from va- 
cation, since the pro tour is now a 13- 
month matter. Nor was it any place to 
look for rookies. But the fact that it 
wasn’t was what provided the excite- 
ment, for men who have long since 
proved they can play the game took the 
first slice of golfs big melon, f-inishing 
on top was oncc-terrible-tempcred Bob 


(ioalby, 35, who beat Gay Brewer. 34, 
by a stroke with a 15-undcr-par score of 
269. In the forefront of the struggle on 
the Stardust Country Club course was a 
slightly mellowed Tommy Bolt (48), 
I’GA Champion A1 Cieiberger (29). Bill 
Casper (35) and Doug Sanders (33), A 
few of the relatively young or less sea- 
soned. such as Prank Beard. Dave Hill, 
Pete Brown and Randy Glover, were 
there, too, but they, after all, have been 
on the pro tour for several years at least. 
One looked in vain for a smashing new- 
comer. an incipient Snead who would 
soon be appearing on everybody’s TV 
screen. 

More or less present were some of 
the latest additions to the pro tour, 17 
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young men who had won their player's 
cards at the PGA school for neophytes 
last fall. But only 10 of the 17 managed 
to qualify among the 146 starters, only 
four of these survived the 36-hole cut to 
77 players and none finished higher than 
42nd. No signs or portents there. 

Stardust is the kind of golf course 
that permits scoring that is subpar and 
seemingly superhuman. There were 56 
rounds under par on the opening day 
(roughly one in three), 47 on the second 
day and 45 on the third, after the field 
had been cut to 77. During that round, 
four players came in with 66s— Steve 
Spray, Terry Dill, Hugh Royer and Tom- 
my Aaron — and another six had 67s. 
At that point, Goalby, who had built 
a comfortable five-stroke lead, was 13 
under par with three fine rounds of 68- 
64-68. 

One had to look back nearly five years 
to the 1962 season to find a similar run 
of solid golf by Goalby. who had failed 
to win a tournament since. Most people 
blamed his decline on his temperament. 
He is a seethcr, one of the worst on the 
tour. The intensity of his heat rivals 
Tommy Bolt's, even though his public 
fiantes do not build as high. Instead of 
throwing clubs, he finds something to 
blame, such as the time he missed a short 
putt and went stomping about the green 
looking down at his feet, muttering, 
*‘Oh, damn these white shoes; damn 
these white shoes." Now, Goalby always 
wears white shoes, so . . .? 

Goalby, while conceding his flamma- 
bility, had another explanation for his 
tour troubles. "I started too fast," he 
said in the middle of last week's victory. 
“When 1 was winning ail those tourna- 
ments, 1 didn't really understand what 
I was doing out on the golf course. Then 
when I started downhill 1 didn't know 
how to make the proper corrections.” 
He has always been capable of spurts 
of remarkable golf — he once made eight 
straight birdies in the St. Petersburg 
Open — but his game was deprcssingly 
erratic. 

The turning point in his career, he 
feels, came when Johnny Revolta took 
him in hand. “Johnny told me some 
things I hadn't realized before, and 1 
started working with him,” Goalby says. 
“We took my game apart and put it 
back together again. Now when I make 
a bad shot, I know how to correct it. 
The change began to show last May, and 
I’ve won about S2,350 a week since then. 


1 can keep my temper under better con- 
trol. too, but it's a lot easier to stay calm 
when you're scoring well.” Sam Snead, 
he added, had helped him learn to keep 
himself in check. 

Another glorious temper that seemed 
at least temporarily under wraps at San 
Diego was Bolt's, the man who once 
said, "Listen to that old bird up that 
tree. Sounds just like a rattlesnake, 
don’t he?” Finding himself in a tie for 
third place at the halfway point, Tom- 
my settled into a chair with a glass of 
Scotch and discussed himself with re- 
markable equanimity. He allowed as 
how he scarcely ever throws a club any- 
more because of an automatic SlOO fine 
levied fay the PGA. “I just eliminate them 
now.” he said. "After all, you should be 
allowed to go over into the woods and 
eliminate a whole set of clubs if you 
don't like them. But you can't throw 
them. A lot of the kids they have around 
these days don't even know how to throw 
a club right. They throw it backward, 
and then they have to go all the way 
back to pick it up. When I threw a club, 
1 always threw it ahead of me. That way 
1 didn’t have to walk any extra distance 
to get it.” 

Functioning on a more serene but 
hardly successful note at San Diego was 
Bill Casper, the hometown boy and de- 
fending champion who was the leading 
official money-winner last year. In front 
of his neighbors he could not get his 
game untracked until the final two days, 
when a 68-66 pulled him into a tie for 
sixth. Yet he was in a splendid frame of 
mind, for within the past few weeks a 
couple of climactic moments had oc- 
curred in his life. On Christntas Day he 
was ordained an elder in The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, and 
just over a week later he and his wife 
Shirley were remarried in the Mormon 
Temple at Salt Lake City. 

Casper has found enormous personal 
comfort in Mormonism and thinks that 
it will prolong his career considerably. 
“The way 1 feel now," he says, “I could 
go on playing until 1 am 45 or more.” 
For the present, his plans call for about 
the same number of tournaments this 
year as last — 29, including one in the 
Philippines, one in Australia and two in 
Britain. During the foreign excursions 
he hopes to conduct “firesides” for the 
Church and do what he can to improve 
the American image, which he feels is 
“not too good.” 


Although San Diego turned out to l'>e 
a pleasant enough event and a perfectly 
satisfactory start for the new- season, the 
question still remains; Why this break 
with the traditional opening at the 40- 
ycar-oid Los Angeles tournament? It 
solved no travel difficulties, for the play- 
ers still have to make the 500-milc jump 
to Pebble Beach for this week's Crosby 
Pro-Am and then 4(X) miles back to the 
L.A. Open, now third on the .schedule. 
As with most of the PGA's problems, 
there was no simple answer. There was a 
vague feeling that the new schedule would 
provide San Diego with a better field, 
since many of the richer players used 
to skip it and go directly to Pebble 
Beach from Los Angeles to prepare for 
the Crosby. Then there was television. 
The PGA wanted to have a TV package 
of three consecutive tournaments that 
would display the best players — Crosby, 
L.A. and the Bob Hope Desert Classic 
in Palm Springs. When the new arrange- 
ment was proposed to the L.A. Open 
officials last year, they seemed happy 
with it. However, their second thoughts 
have been distinctly sour ones, for they 
now realize a lot of prestige has been lost 
by not being the tour's first event. 

Such vicissitudes notwithstanding, the 
PGA is olT to another year of unprece- 
dented prosperity, with much of the in- 
crease in prize money coming from tele- 
vision, which will broadcast 16 of the 
tour events, as well as the Masters, the 
USGA Open and other special tourna- 
ments which make their ow n TV arrange- 
ments. With so much money around, 
a man can finish in 53rd place on the 
list of winners and still earn more than 
S20.000 — as Paul Bondcson did last 
year. 

There is even enough money to make 
the new Bob Goalby smile upon the 
world around him, though the smile had 
a slightly frightened look to it for a few 
moments on Sunday. Through no fault 
of his own, and in spite of the five-stroke 
lead w ith which he started the day, Goal- 
by found himself standing on the 1 5th tee 
in a tie with Brewer, w ho had just turned 
in a wonderful 64. A birdie and a bogey 
later, Goalby was still tied, but he re- 
fused to let Brewer’s score upset him. He 
birdied 17 with a fine 10-foot putt that 
just fell in on the last turn, and then saved 
his win and the SI 3,200 first prize by get- 
ting down in two from a bunker at the 
18th. Whatever it was Sam Snead told 
him, it was worth remembering. end 
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Tokyo's New Honorable Rage 



When it comes to working up a solid case of na- 
tional hysteria. few people can match the Japanese. 
Their latest object of affection is a cocky little fel- 
low named Masahiko {Fighting) Harada. who won 
the flyweight championship in 1962. lost it and 
then rewon the hearts of his countrymen by taking 
the bantamweight title with a brutal split decision 
from Eder Jofre of Brazil. Wham! In a country that 
has never had many champions. Fighting Harada— 
and boxing — were the rage, so much so that fight- 
ers like Featherweight Mitsunori Seki. who is 
scheduled to meet Vicente Saldivar of Mexico for 
(he title this month, now get the huzzahs usually 
reserved for sumo wrestlers and baseball stars. 

Winning a championship is one thing. But. ac- 
cording to SI Tokyo Correspondent Frank Iwama. 
it is the way Harada goes at it that makes him so 
popular. His is a style loosely described as "frantic 
windmill." and it is calculated to turn the most or- 
dinary fight into a hair-raising affair. Moreover. Ha- 
rada made it to the top the hard way. As a boy he 
considered a plate of boiled bamboo shoots a big 
meal, and even after winning admittance to the Sa- 
sazaki Boxing Club {one of 119 in Japan, each of 
which handles about 100 fighters) life was not easy. 
The dubs house, feed and clothe their fighters, but 
only a few members ever make more than $15 a 
bout. The determined Harada toted bales of rice for 
local merchants to supplement his income, grew 
stronger and now. at 23. is worth at least $50.- 
000. which is rich by Japanese fighters' standards. 


Harada ( far hft). doing road work with dubmates m Tokyo, 
trains long hours to compensate for lusty eating habits. 



Catching Harada's punehas. avan in a sparring round, takes some doing, but his ingenious trainer has the answer— a pair of catcher’s mitts. 




As a boy Masahiko rushed all over Tokyo hoisting bales of rice to make 
a meager living. Ha does it here to wm publicity for a former boss. 

CONTINUCO 
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Honorable Rage conilnufd 



UHi, 

' JAPAN 


Harada. who won his flyweight title 
from Thailand's Pone Kingpetch only 
to lose it back, ate himself into the 
bigger bantam class, where he be- 
came champion in 1965. He defend- 
ed his title twice and claimed he felt 
more comfortable. He was. of course, 
forgetting Jose Medet of Mexico, 
whose wicked counterpunch had ear- 
lier proved the antidote for Harada's 
rush-and-flurry tactics. In 1964 Mo- 
del handed Harada his head— and his 
only knockout in a 45-bout career 
( Harada has lost two by decision). 
This month, with Harada's bantam 
championship at stake a third time, 
the two met again at Nagoya-and 
did Harada change his style? He did 
not: he exaggerated it, throwing more 
punches than seemed possible. From 
the start, Harada swarmed his oppo- 
nent with such fury that the Mexican 
was forced to spend the evening cov- 
ering up. Made! got away from his 
buzzing tormentor to stagger him 
once in the 10th, but after that it was 
all Harada. bantam champion and hon- 
ored toast of the ecstatic Japanese. 


PHOTOGSAPHS BY T TANUMA 

Winner anti Still a worlti champion, triumphani 
Fighting Haratia is hoisted aloft by his han- 
tilers for ringsitiers anti all of Japan to admire. 



Cubes, red lines, ft.-lbs., torque, 
tach. An SS 396 will even change 
the way you talk. 

If you could bottle and sell what a new car 
like an SS 396 does for a guy, you could 
retire now. Rich. 

You look out over a louver-styled hood. 

You ride on red stripe tires. You control 
396 cubic inches of Turbo-Jet V8 (which is a 
little like driving a storm). 

You can add a 4-speed and Strato-bucket 
seats with center console, disc brakes up front 
and Positraction in back. It's quick to turn, 
quick to shift, quick to do what you tell it to. 

You'd like to give it a go? Now you're talking. 



QUICK-SIZE 

~ MANEUVERS UKE MAGIC 




We want 


Some 67 million Americans hove 
flown. Many, hundreds of times. 

Some 128 million Americons hove 
never flown at oil. 

Our goal is simple. 

To make flying more enjoyable, more 
convenient for those who fly fre- 
quently. 

To make it more attractive, more 
offordoble for those who hove never 
flown. 

To make it the finest way to travel 
for everyone. 

We're doing it in many different 
ways. 

We make everyone feel more at home. 
From a warm smile of welcome from 
the man who takes a passenger's lug- 
gogewhen he drives up to the terminal. 

To the warm greeting of a Steward- 
ess who takes his coot as she wel- 
comes him aboard. 


We made dining a pleasure. 

We brought gourmet meals to First 
Class, along with fine china, crystal 
and silver. 

We introduced Fomous Restaurant 
flights, where the food is prepared by 
the restaurant itself. Such as The 
Pump Room on First Class flights from 
Chicago, and Voisin from New York. 

Even in Coach, we're out to make 
food surpass anything thot used to be 
served in First Class. 



We made waiting obsolete. 

By onswering our telephones within 
20 seconds. 

Installing o computerized reserva- 
tion system that takes only four-fifths 
of a second to confirm seat availability. 





Improving on-time performance. 

And by trying to get luggage to the 
pickup area at the some time the pas- 
senger gets there, give or take a cou- 
ple of minutes. 

We made schedules make 
business sense. 

We invented the Air Shuttle so busi- 
nessmen could commute without res- 
ervations between New York and 
Washington, or New York ond Boston. 

We schedule flights that go out and 
back in one business doy, with time 
for a family evening at home. 

Others that reach the destination 
early enough for o good night's sleep, 
and a fresh start in the morning. 

Still others so frequent it's possible 
to leave almost ony hour, day or night. 


We're buying an all-jet fleet. 

Big jets like the Super DC-8, thot will 
fly more people farther than any 
other commercial airliner. 

Small jets like the Whisperjet 2, 
that let people from smaller cities 
with smaller airports enjoy the pleas- 
ure of jet trovel. 

We made money no object. 

With Chorge-A-Trip. 

It lets you charge everything (fare, 
hotels, meals, rental cars and such), 
and then pay it back over 2 years 
with nothing down. 

We helped bring air fores down to 
eorth. 

Round Trip Excursion Fore; one- 
fourth off for everyone, Family Fare: 
one-third off for wives, two-thirds off 
for children. Stand-by Youth Fare: 
half off. 


It's all leading somewhere. 
Getting more people to experience 
the beauty, the serenity, the conven- 
ience of flight. 

Of course, we can't expect every- 
one to fly with us. 

But on this very doy, we will carry 
more than 40,000 possengers. More 
thon all but one of the world's airlines. 

And by doing what we're doing, 
we feel we'll continue to get our fair 
shore. 

We want everyone to fly. 
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Mercury Cougar wins 
Motor Trend “Car of the Year” award. 



So get a Cougar out on the road. See if you don't 
agree that it’s the car of this or any other year. 

Top Cat leads pack. And don’t overlook the 
other 27 Man’s Cars at your Mercury dealer’s. 
All charged with Cougar’s top-cat excitement. All 
loaded with better Ideas 

IJMzlAlUVl 


from Mercury. See our 
whole cat pack soon. 


LINCOLN 


Mercury, the Man’s Car. 


It’s the Oscar of the car business. And Cougar’s 
got it ! Motor Trend Magazine’s Car of the Year 
Award for 1967. 

Setting a trend. Cougar has “POP! ZOOM! 
DAZZLK!’’ the editors emphasize, with capital let- 
ters. Cougar’s “combination of engineering, styl- 
ing and market timing ... is setting a trend the first 
time out.” The styling is “distinctive and exciting 
. . . sporty, yes, but sporty luxury.” 

Mercury thanks the experts. The onlv 
opinion we value more is yours. 






FIGHT ON, OLD SING SING U. 

Let's hear a sis«boom>bah for the athletes behind prison walls, whose 
prowess is often a match for college teams. Of course, the inmates do 
have one advantage. All games are at home by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


N o prison in the U.S. is more famous 
than Sing Sing. Packed into SS 
hillside acres overlooking the Hudson at 
Ossining. N.Y., Sing Sing is "the Big 
House," "Up the River" and the home 
of the electric chair. Guards with 
Thompson submachine guns man the 
26 watchtowers atop the massive walls 
of this maximum-security prison, and 
the mind boggles at the thought of al- 
most 2,000 Humphrey Bogarts and 
James Cagneys stirring restlessly in the 
yard below, waiting to put the strong 
arm on the warden and make the break. 
In truth, however, the inmates at Sing 
Sing are not stirring restlessly; instead, 
when the weather is fair, they are out 
in the yard playing baseball, softball, 
boccie and handball. Groups of men in 
gray trousers, shirts and caps gather si- 
lently in a corner, not to conspire but to 
lift weights or pitch horseshoes. The air 
is filled not with mumbled threats and 
groans but with exultant cries of "Atta- 
boy. Louis!" and "Ringer!” The fact is, 
sports arc a very big thing at Sing Sing 
and at many other prisons throughout 
the land. Indeed, prisons offer a rich and 


varied recreational fare that many col- 
leges would find hard to match. For 
example: 

At Dannemora on the northern edge 
of the Adirondacks, another New York 
State maximum-security prison, the 
big yard has a bobsled run in the win- 
ter, which is banked against the prison 
walls. Alongside the start of the bob run 
is a ski jump — facing inward, alas. 

At Green Haven, another New York 
maximum-security prison, croquet is the 
absolute rage in the infirmary yard. 
"Don't play against one of those old 
guys,” cautions a young inmate. "They 
know the field backwards." 

At San Quentin in California prisoners 
can take part in 12 different sporting ac- 
tivities, ranging from chess to boxing. 
San Quentin boxers arc quite proficient. 
Three years ago they defeated two al- 
ternate members of the U.S. Olympic 
team before it left for Tokyo. 

The Leavenworth federal penitentiary 
in Kansas is a member of the American 
Contract Bridge League. Once a year 
inmates hold a tournament to which 
outsiders arc invited. One year a pair of 


inmates, bank robbers by trade, played 
a pair of guests, local bankers, and the 
foursome got along splendidly. Leaven- 
worth also permits inmates to play 
bingo, with candy bars going to winners. 
For those who prefer golf, there is a 
miniature course on the grounds. 

The federal pen in Atlanta, Ga. is one 
of 21 prisons having a National Baseball 
Congress umpire school. Residents tak- 
ing the course must attend some 30 hours 
of classes, take a written examination 
and participate in at least 30 games with- 
out encountering sustained protest. "We 
look for men of integrity," says an in- 
mate ump. "Being an umpire develops a 
man's personality, sharpens his wits and 
certainly broadens his perspective. It 
has given me better control over myself.” 

At Menard state prison in Illinois in- 
mates chip in nickels and dimes to equip 
a Little League baseball team in nearby 
Chester. A few times during the season 
the youngsters come inside the walls to 
play, and when they do, says Ross Ran- 
dolph, Illinois director of public safety, 
"The men applaud and cheer something 
tremendous.” 

coHUnutd 
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SING SING U. eontinued 



its category because the prisoners ride 
and perform with such reckless abandon. 
The star of the show is Val Markovich, 
a clown. Because the fans expect it, 
Markovich wears a suit of black-and- 
white prison stripes instead of the pris- 
on's regular white cotton shirt and pants. 
Markovich is guaranteed star billing for 
some time; he is doing 99 years. 

Besides participating in ba.scbalJ, ro- 
deos. boxing matches, bobsledding, boc- 
cic and bridge, convicts across the coun- 
try also indulge in any number of other 
leisure-time endeavors. There are many 
prison newspapers and magazines (some 
of them inevitably named Time). There 
are prisoners who raise tropical fish and 
canaries in their cells, prisoners who tie 
flies and make toy boats. 

"Any prison that doesn't have a good 
recreational program is missing one of 
the most important areas in rehabilita- 
tion," says Paul McGinnis, New York 
State correction commissioner. "Even at 
our reception center in Elmira, where we 
gctall 16- to 21-year-olds in the state, we 
pay particular attention to athletics, 
what the prisoner thinks of athletics, 
what he likes. Wc even have tryouts to 
stimulate in the individual the desire to 
take part in athletics. Sports give the 
prisoner an opportunity to burn up a lot 
of energy, and if he burns it up in sports, 


In Texas the 12 prisons in the state 
system play one another in baseball. 
The pennant winners in the northern 
and southern divisions meet in a best 
two-out-of-three-game "World Series." 
Ferguson prison has won for the last 
two years. Warden Kenneth Coleman 
gives much of the credit for the victories 
to inmate Hank Thompson, the former 
Giant third ba.seman, now doing 10 
years for theft. Thompson is not in 
sharp enough condition to play him- 
self, but, says Warden Coleman, "He's 
a big help to the kids as a coach. A lot of 
our winning the championship was due 
to his being able to talk baseball to the 


young inmates, getting them to think 
baseball and teaching them what to do 
with the ball when they get it." 

Even bigger than baseball is the an- 
nual all-Texas prison rodeo held in Oc- 
tober. Last year the rodeo netted more 
than $250,000, and the money was used 
to buy artificial legs, eyeglasses, false 
teeth, sports equipment, musical, reli- 
gious and educational materials, televi- 
sion sets and holiday dinners, items con- 
sidered vital to prison morale and health 
but not financed by the taxpayers. More 
than 600 cons apply each year for the 
chance to compete in the rodeo, which 
is considered one of the most exciting in 
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it solves a lot of problems for him, emo- 
tionally and otherwise, about conlinc- 
ment in an institution." 

The man who did the most to put 
sports on the map at Sing Sing (and in 
prisons generally) was Warden Lewis E. 
Lawes. He has been dead now for 20 
years, but he remains a figure of contro- 
versy within the state. To some oldtim- 
ers, Lawes was a poseur, a publicity- 
seeker; to others, he was a humanitarian, 
a penological prophet years ahead of 
his time, who wrote and spoke because 
he had important things to say about the 
convict and society. Whatever Lawes 
was, he never hesitated to express his 
beliefs. Although he was required by law 
to supervise electrocutions in the Death 
House ("Condemned Cells, the Cee- 
Cees, that's the polite name we use here," 
says a Sing Sing guard ), be was complete- 
ly opposed to capital punishment, view- 
ing it as a futile gesture. In fact, he was 
honorary president of the American 
League to Abolish Capital Punishment. 
He began his career as a guard at Dan- 
nemora when he was 20. Jn 1919, when 
he was 36, Governor Ai Smith appoint- 
ed him warden of Sing Sing. Conditions 
were bad, and there had been a rapid 
turnover of wardens. It was said that the 
quickest way to get out of Sing Sing was 
to come in as warden. Lawes took over. 



seeing himself "not as an in.strument of 
punishment, but a firm, frank friend in 
need." 

At once Lawes did away with class 
distinctions among inmates. He forbade 
them to wear silk shirts and neckties and 
ordered everyone dressed alike. At the 
same timeasheswept aw-aycorrupi priv- 
ileges, he changed Sing Sing from a 
place of punishment to an institution 
concerned with rehabilitation. He fur- 
thered interest in the Mutual Welfare 
League and allowed inmates to put on 
theatrical shows, admitting the outside 
public. But, above all, he encouraged 
the development of athletics and. over 
the years. Sing Sing began the practice of 
fielding varsity teams that played visiting 
teams in baseball, football and basket- 
ball. There is a story at Sing Sing that 
when Governor Al Smith was a young 
assemblyman he came to see one of the 
baseball games and, after it was over, he 
addressed the inmates. "Fellow pris- 
oners," he began, to the roar of laughter. 
Flustered, Smith started over again. 
"Fellow Democrats!'’ he bellowed. “I'm 
glad to see so many of you here tonight." 

Paying spectators were admitted to 
games, the gate receipts going to the 
Mutual Welfare League. The league used 
the money lo buy Christmas gift pack- 
ages and sports equipment for the in- 
mates. When Sing Sing started playing 
football in the '30s, opening and closing 
at home against the likes of the Ossi- 
ning Naval Militia and the Port Jervis 
Cops, public reaction was intense. Some 
penologists criticized Lawes for coddling 
the inmates, and the warden, a prolific 
writer, turned out an article. Playing 
l/ie Game on Sing Sing's Field. 

"1 can understand the theory of the 
19th-century penologist or administrator 
who cried out for the punishment of of- 
fenders," Lawes wrote. " ’Put him in a 
ceil, lock him up and throw' the key 
away’ is a theory that can be sustained 
from the standpoint of mere punishment 
for crime. It is not a difficult task and 
does not require imagination. But when 
we are asked to maintain a high standard 
of health, when we are cautioned to re- 
turn men lo society belter than they 
come to us, when we are directed to re- 
build characters and remold men's 
minds, we must have material to work 
with. . . . That is why I encourage these 
men to adopt hobbies which will occupy 
their leisure hours; hobbies not inconsis- 
tent with the orderly routine of the pris- 


on government. And that is why I en- 
courage baseball, football and all other 
forms of outdoor recreation. While 
prisoners arc taking their turn on the 
field; while they argue about their fa- 
vorite heroes on the diamond or on the 
gridiron; while they discuss the salient 
points of a noted ring event or exchange 
ideas on politics or any other topic of 
common interest, they are not talking 
about their 'cases'; they forget about 
length of sentences; they have no time 
to brood about emotions. They are, dur- 
ing those hours, normal human beings 
with normal interests. . . . 

"I encourage prisoners with long 'bits' 
to play on our various teams. They have 
a big fight ahead of them — the fight 
against despondency, In order to regain 
society’s confidence, it must be a clean 
fight. Football has all the essentials that 
encourage men to strive for accomplish- 
ment. Whether a halfback or a quarter- 
back is making a touchdown, whether he 
is punting or making a forward pass, he 
appreciates the responsibility that is his. 
It is this sense of duty and allegiance to 
worthwhile group affiliation that I hope 
to encourage by football and other ath- 
letic events. 

"A baseball game or a football con- 
test with reputable outside teams serves 
a twofold purpose; visitors learn to un- 
derstand that prisoners are human, and 
prisoners appreciate the necessity of 
playing the game on the square with 
their fellows. The urge for normal con- 
tact that is thus kindled keeps many 
prisoners to the line of reason and con- 
formity. Its influence is far reaching." 

Under Lawes, Sing Sing went big lime 
in sports. Gerald F. Curtin, a former 
high school baseball and basketball 
coach, was hired as director of recrea- 
tion, and Curtin, still on the job today, 
brought in a football coach with the ap- 
propriate name of John Law. Law had 
played at Notre Dame, and he began 
building a crackerjack team composed 
of such inmates as "Pickles" Liebman, 
"Blink" Weisberg, ‘‘Xnate’’ Dillon, 
"Flash” Pine and the still-famous "Ala- 
bama" Pitts. The big yard down by the 
river was named Lawes Field, and the 
warden's youngest daughter, Cherie, 
served as the mascot for the 250 inmates, 
who dressed as cadets and performed 
with military precision at all games. Pro- 
grams were printed, and the team w'as 
officially called the Black Sheep. By 1933 
the football team really hit its stride; 

cominued 
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the Black Sheep walloped the Port Jervis 
Cops 40-13. This was Sing Sing's first 
win over the Cops in three years, and it 
put an end to the newspaper headlines 
screaming you Can't BtAT the law. 

Newspapers began staffing the games, 
and Sunday after Sunday sportswriiers 
went up the river for the festivities. One 
of the paying spectators, Eugene Kelley, 
a 70-year-old mail carrier, acted as un- 
official cheerleader. Dressed in white 
duck trousers, a red sweater and a funny 


is a home run almost anywhere. It is 270 
feet down the left-field foul line. 440 in 
dead center and 340 in right. A thick 
30-foot-high stonewall, topped by three 
watchtowers, encloses the outfield. Babe 
Ruth, playing for the Yankees in an ex- 
hibition gantc against the Black Sheep, 
hit a homer that is still talked about. It 
carried high over the wall and across the 
New York Central tracks that bisect the 
prison and finally came to earth about 
600 feet away uphill. Curtin still has 



hat with the legend, ■’Sing Sing. 1950." 
Kelley led the cheers, which consisted of 
thunderous boos from the inmates. Still, 
the pregame ceremonies were so moving 
— what with the cadcnced marching of 
the cadets to the blaring band music of 
Onward Chn'siian Soldiers and O Come, 
AH Ye Fidfhftd — that visiting sports- 
writers were left slobbering sentimen- 
talists. 

Alabama Pitts, in for a stickup, was 
the acknowledged star of the Black 
Sheep in both football and baseball. 
Paroled in 1935. Pitts, amidst much up- 
roar. signed a professional baseball con- 
tract with the Triple A Albany Senators. 
An outfielder with a weak arm, he hit a 
disappointing .240. The Philadelphia 
Eagles then signed him as a halfback. 
He showed nothing and was released. 

Nowadays, football is no longer 
played at Sing Sing. Wilfred Denno, 
who retired last week after 16 years as 
warden, said the yard is too hard for 
tackling. Outside spectators have not 
been allowed in for the last several years. 
However, Sing Sing continues to field 
varsity baseball and basketball teams, 
playing all games, as per custom, at 
home. And. again as per custom, all 
members of visiting teams are frisked 
upon entering the main gate. 

A home run in the yard at Sing Sing 


Ruth's bat in his office, carefully lac- 
quered to preserve the mark made by 
the impact of the ball. Among other 
treasured mementos in Curtin's office is 
a photograph of the 193) New York 
football Giants in the yard. The Giants 
are wearing double-breasted camel-hair 
coats with wraparound belts and wide- 
brimmed fedoras, and they have been 
mistaken for members of the Detroit 
Purple Mob. 

Next to Ruth, the greatest hitter who 
ever played baseball at Sing Sing was an 
inmate. Piggy Sands. He stayed for 12 
years, hitting about .440. Once, in a 
game against Sam Nahcm. a National 
League pitcher during the early 'JOs, 
Sands hit two mighty homers, one over 
the watchtower in dead center field with 
a man on in the ninth to tie the score. 
Upon release. Sands still had enough 
?ip left to play for the Indianapolis 
Clowns, a Negro team, Sands was also 
a splendid basketball player, scoring as 
many as 40 or 50 points in a game in an 
era of play when those figures often were 
the final score. ‘‘He was a wonderful boy 
and a wonderful athlete." says Curtin. 
“He was the best basketball player we’ve 
ever had. He was only 6 feet 1. but he 
was the center. He could rebound all 
day for you and make his 25 or 30 points. 
He could have played on any college 


team in the country. In baseball, he 
could play any position — shortstop, 
center field, first base. He even pitched 
for me." 

For the past couple of years Sing Sing 
baseball teams have played just above 
.500 ball. One veteran guard blames the 
decline on the lack of severe sentences: 
“Nowadays, a judge gives a guy one to 
three years. You can’t build a team when 
a guy is in for a year. In the old days we 
had big farm kids doing 10 to 12, 15 to 
20. You had material." However. Sing 
Sing still comes on strong in basketball, 
because the players arc in phenomenal 
condition. Whether the stretch be for one 
year or fO years, there is nothing like a 
prison routine to gel a man into shape, 
and the Sing Sing basketball teams are 
usually inexhaustible. And good. Last 
year the team won 18 and lost only three 
and averaged 100 points a game. Accord- 
ing to Dom Vece. an outside professional 
basketball referee who has been officiat- 
ing at Sing Sing for years, the prison 
team would be good enough to hold its 
own in Madison Square Garden's col- 
lege tournament at Christmas. 

Sing Sing is one of the few prisons to 
have a gym, It was built by Harry War- 
ner of Warner Brothers in return for 
having been allowed to film scenes for 
the movie of one of Warden Lawes’s 
many stories. 20,000 Years in Sing Sing, 
inside the walls. A varsity game attracts 
as many as 1.000 inmates, who cheer 
aggressively for the visiting team. They 
also cheer for the Sing Sing team, but 
not as loudly, and it takes some slick 
bail handling by the felon five to excite 
the inmates. 

Back in the 1940s the gym was under 
the loving supervision of a Trotskyite 
who had been incarcerated for blowing 
up a longshoreman's barge during a 
union dispute. He cared so much for the 
gym that he forbade the warden to walk 
on the waxed floor. The Trotskyite is best 
remembered by oldtimers for the time 
FBI agents came to Sing Sing to question 
him about an uncxplodcd bomb found 
at a Republican Party gathering. “1 
don't know anything about it," the Troi- 
skyite said. “When I make a bomb, it 
goes off." 

There is an extensive intramural bas- 
ketball and baseball program at Sing 
Sing. New York State by no means 
fosters segregation, but the prisoners 
generally form their teams on a racial 
basis. The intramural basketball league, 
continued 
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I Vaseline 


HAIR 

TONIC 


What kind 
of man uses 
Vaseline Hair Tonic? 




I saw smoke pouring from the gun, my dear. 


"Impossible, you're the liaT 


How does he know? 







Ho^Toleiki, wliat a c*ar ! 


OnlylbliMlo ifoiild build tlii^ 


Toledo? That's where 'Jeep' rugged- 
ness comes from! Now it's built into a 
bold new sportscar. With bucket seats. 
Continental spare. Roll-up windows. 
If you like, add automatic top. Sports 
console. Hot new 'V-6 engine with au- 
tomatic transmission. Power brakes, 
even air-conditioning. 


And world-famous 'Jeep’ 4-wheel 
drive is standard equipment. Flip 
one simple lever... you can leave the 
crowds behind, and blaze your own 
trail! Testing is believing. Test 
the adventure and safety of 'Jeep' 4- 
wheel drive. Climb a mountain. Cross 
a creek. Take the gang right down 




rilled rasi*al. 

on the beach. Holy Toledo, what a car! 

There's a whole family of Jeepsters 
to choose from . . .Convertible; Jeepster 
Commando Station Wagon: Jeepster 
Commando Pick-up: Jeepster Com- 
mando Roadster. Choice of colors, too. 

Hop in and give the new Jeepster a 
test drive. You’ve never handled a 


YES, YOU'RE RIGHT... TMAT'S TOIEPO’S FAVORITE SOH, DANNY THOMAS! 


The Jeepster. 

sportscar with the smooth ride and 
bold, brash performance of this one! 

You've got to 
— __ \ drive it to believe 

'aA it. See your ‘Jeep’ 

/r~l' ^ dealer. Check the 

__ . Yellow Pages. 

fCAiseft Jeep corporat/on 


Do the town 



We know the wa}\ To any old place you say. we can write 

>011 a ticket that lets you do little towns like this. And we fly straight through to 
more big European tow'iis than anybody else. London. Paris. Rome — 27 in all. 
Call your Pan Am Travel Agent. Or us. Nobody else gives you quite the same 
good feeling about flying. You know you’ve chosen the very best there is. And 
that’s the feeling you should fly away with. To anywhere. 

World's most experienced airline 




SING StNG U, continufd 


for instance, has the Rens, a Negro 
team named after the old Harlem Renais- 
sance team; the Old Men. Negro; the 
Jets, same; the Clippers, white; and the 
Puerto Rican All-Stars, who welcome 
anyone who cares to join. Up at Green 
Haven the racial breakdown prevails in 
tackle football, which is played with 
a vengeance. Here, however. Negro and 
white teams from the four yards play 
in separate leagues. At the end of the 
season the two top white and Negro 
teams meet in championship games 
against their own brethren. 

There is no racial playoff for the ul- 
timate championship. “Do you want a 
riot?'* a guard asks. The Negroes would 
undoubtedly win. There is a Negro full- 
back named "Chop” who is not only 
the fastest runner in the prison but a 
superb weight lifter as well. He scores 
five, six or seven touchdowns a game 
with regularity. In the opinion of fellow 
inmates, who eagerly watch NFL foot- 
ball on TV, Chop would make it big in 
pro ball. Among the white football 
teams at Green Haven, there is a strong 
tendency to organize on national 
grounds. The Irish mostly form the Bay 
Ridge Tom Cats, and Italians compose 
the Spartans, who are quarterbacked by 
a member of the Profaci mob. Even 
though Mafia types may not be the best 
passers, they arc natural leaders and 
automatically take over. 

The biggest annual event at Sing Sing 
is the Field Day held on Labor Day. 
Cash prizes of S5, taken from the profits 
at the commissary, are awarded to the 
winners of such events as the 50-yard 
dash, the 100-yard hurdles and the 880- 
yard walk. "Wc do not have cross-coun- 
try,” says Curtin without being asked, 
“and wc do not have pole vaulting.” 
There is, however, a wheelbarrow race, 
a baseball throw and a sack race. There 
is even a 50-yard dash for “oldtimcrs.” 
To be eligible, an inmate must have 
spent lOyears in prison. “That'sstraight 
time,” adds Curtin quickly. "You can't 
go out and come back in again.” The 
famous gangster, Owncy Madden, who 
owned both New York City and Primo 
Camera back in the early ’30s, just loved 
Field Day when he was at Sing Sing. 
To his horror. Madden realized that 
he would be released before the next 
Labor Day, and he asked if Field Day 
could be moved up to the Fourth of 
July. When told that it was impossible, 
Madden offered to underwrite a Field 


Day on the Fourth out of his own pock- 
et. Warden Lawes agreed, and track buff 
Madden returned to civilian life a happy 
man. 

Single-wall handball championships 
arc also held on Field Day, with S5 go- 
ing to the winners of the singles and 
doubles. Sing Sing has, of course, walls 
all over the place, and prisoners usually 
play with a tennis ball or a red rubber 
Spalding known as a "spaldeen." Re- 
cently regulation handballs have been 
introduced. Sing Sing is the only prison 
in the state that has a four-wall handball 
court, a depressing area inside the Death 
House where only residents of the Cce- 
Cees are allowed. When a Death House 
inmate wants to play, he must compete 
against a guard. Death House inmates 
are not allowed to mingle with one an- 
other. At present the Death House is 
empty. In 1965 the state legislature re- 
pealed the death penalty for most capi- 
tal crimes. But even when the Death 
House was full, it was not a spiritless 
place. "When I worked in the Death 
House at Sing Sing,” says Deputy War- 
den Albert Gilligan of Green Haven, 
"I thought it <vas going to be a very 
gloomy place, with everyone sitting 
around waiting to be electrocuted. But 
it was like any other cellblock. They’d 
be arguing over who was going to win 
the ball game or the fight the next week. 
The talk was about sports mostly.” 

At Sing Sing there are even a few 
prisoners who get to fish for stripers, 
bullheads and carp in the Hudson. These 
arc members of the coal gang, and they 
bait up a line with leftovers from the 
mess hall. As a result, they catch most- 
ly carp, but they have taken whoppers 
up to 46 pounds. "It's a score when they 
catch a big carp,” says a guard. The fish 
is usually taken back to the cookhouse 
at Sing Sing, where it is cleaned and 
prepared. 

Following dinner the inmates at Sing 
Sing are locked in their individual cells 
for the night. Up until I1;I5 they can 
listen to selected radio programs over a 
headset. "They're very much sports- 
minded in here,” says Curtin, who selects 
the programs. "They can listen to all 
Yankee and Met night home games. The 
Met fans at Sing Sing arc a little louder 
than Yankee fans, but I don't know if 
there are more of them or not.” 

Then it is lights out, all you prisoners. 
Got to get plenty of sleep. Big game 
coming up tomorrow. end 
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SPECIAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF CAPITAL GAINS 
71 cents a share, net long term 
capital gains, in shares or, at 
the option of the holder, in 
cash, p.^yablc February 15, 
1 967 to shareholders of record 
December 30, 1966. 

ROBr.RT W. 1..ADD. Strrelary 
200 Berkeley Sireet, Boston 




For years, Avis has 
Hertz is No.l. 

Now we’re going to 


We're No. 1 i»ei-auseAve'’ie better al helping you gel to 
wliere you're going. 

A ear where you nee<l it. 

Tlie fust step in renting a oar is getting to tlie car. 
Hertz makes that easier for you to do tlian anyl)ody else. 

We're al every major airj)ort in tlie United States. 
And at >ome airjiorts that are not so major. Kver llv to 
W'hitefl^h. Montana? Some jieople do. And have a Hertz 
ear wailing. 

No matter how small the airport von fly to. if it’s 
serv4‘<l hv a eommereial airline. ehaiu'es out of 100 
it’s aUo sei'veil hy Hertz or l»v a Hertz olhee williin 20 
mimiles of it. 

We also liave locations thr(»ughout the downtown and 
suburban areas of every major city. 

And because you don't re>triet your travel to city 
areas, we don't restrict our locations to city areas. We’re 
also out in the country. And out of the lounlry. loo. 
W indy Hill Heacli. South Carolina has a jiojuilalion of 
100. It has a Hertz oflice. Chichi ri. Malawi in Africa has 
a population of 2.0.)9. It has a Hertz oflice. 

In ail. Hertz lias over 2.900 places throughout the 
world w here \ou can pick uj) or leave a car. Nearly tw ice 
as many as No. 2. 

(ain't come to us? We'll conn* to yon. 

W’e have a diiect-line telephone in most major hotels 
anil motels in the U.S. It's marked HKR l'Z and it's in the 
lohbv. I’ii'k it up. ask for a luir. and we’ll deliver one to 
the door, 'ton often i-an't gel a caij as easily. 

W hat kind of luir would yon like? 

When you rent from Hertz, you’re less likely to gel 
stuck willi a heige sedan when vou want a red convertihle. 
We have over twiee a> many ears as No. 2. 

-Not only is our fleet hig. it's varied. We do our best 
to give you what \(iu want. From Fords, to Mustangs, 


to Tiunulerbirds. to l.iiicolns and everything in between. 

And lieeause we know tiuit travel ean be a bore if you 
travel a lot, we’ve even got something to ease your lot. 
The .SheJhv (ZT. .'k30-l). If vou know wlial cars are all 
about, you'll know what this car is all ahout. 

W lial kind of servici* will you gel? 

When vou rent a new car from us oranvhodvelse. vou 
expect it to he sitting there wailing, ready to go, looking 
like new. 



On llial srorc we claim no superiority over our compe- 
tition. Thev goof once in awliile. We goof once in awliile. 

Fxcepl when we goof it holhors us more liei'ause j>eo- 
pie don't expect the hig one to goof. And to make uj) for 
it, if our service is not uji to Hertz standards we give 
vou S.iO in free rentals.* Plus an ajiology. 

.No. 2 gives a fpiarter jdas an apology. And advertises 
that he “can't atTord" to do more. 

We feel tlie other wav ahout it. We ean t afford to do 
less. Hesiiles. tlie $.50 comes out of the station manager’s 
local o|H'rating funds. This lends to keep him very alert 
...and our service very gooil. 

Hot line. 

Wlieu lou'ro iu one citv ami lou're fil ing to another 
city ami von want to liavi- a car waiting when yon arrive 


v l Ueui our C»il r • J ‘ i j-a m*. ct t«eut rTra.-ioH.c* ida*'' • op-, yponv'-'i' V.' ■ "'i H'' r'iut«m«il. 


been telling you 


tell you why. 


and YOU want it confirrnt*d Iiefore you leave, we i-an do it 
for you. Instantly. In any one of 1.038 U.S. cities. No 
other rent a ear (•otni)any can make tluit statement. 

i lie major reason we can do it is lieeause we recently 
installed one of tlie world's largest private electronic res- 
ervations svstems. 

.After all. with the supersonic jets in sight and one 
hour coast to coast flights in jirosjiect. you'll need some 
quick answers. 

can give them to vou today. 

.\l)oiit rates. 

We [irohahly offer more kinds of rates than you care 
to know about. 

You can rent a ear from Hertz by the day and the mile. 
l»v the weekend, hv tin* week, hv the month. 1)V gift certifi- 
«-ate. hy revidvingiuedit. hy suiidrv other wavs in between. 

We offer all these rates for two reasons. To stay ahead 
of competition. I’o get more j)eo|>!e to rent cars. 

When vou go to rent a Hertz car just tell the Hertz girl 
liow long you want the car and roughly how miu h ilriv- 
ing you'll he doing. 

She'll figure out tiic rate tliat'sclicapest for you. She'll 
figure it from our rate liook that states loud and clear, 
‘'Hertz |)cople must use the lowest applicable rate on all 
calculations." 

•About credit. 

If you've got a national cretlit card with most any ma- 
jor company, you've got cn*dil with us. 

.A businesslike of doing business. 

If vou own your own firm or are instrumental in run- 
ning a firm, yon know wliat a nightmare hilling <-an he. 

Have your company rent from us and wo'II help ease 
that nightmare. We can even tailor our hilling cycle to fit 
yourpayitig cycle. 

We'll l)ill hy the rental, hy the month, hy divisioji, hy 


department, hy individual, and hy hlood type if it’ll 
liclp you. 

And now about trying bard. 

No. 2 says he tries liarder. Than who? 



Hertz 



PEOPLE 


To raise money for a Sao Paulo 
hospital, two dozen Brazilian ce- 
lebrities. includinga former pres- 
ident. a cardinal and the coun- 
try’s famed soccer player. Pele 
(SI, Oct. 24) agreed to do paint- 
ings to be sold at auction. Using 
borrowed oils and pallet. Pele 
took an hour and a half to dash 
olT a primitive study in green 
and blue of a soccer ball hom- 
ing into a goal. “I had thought 
of doing a church scene," he 
said, "but everybody hasalready 
painted a church." Last week 
Pelc's work brought the top 
price, $1,000. at the charity auc- | 
tion, and Pele was given a gold i 
paintbrush to mark his stroke of I 
genius. “Never in my life had 1 
painted anything." he said, "and j 
I never will again. This is my ■ 
first and last work of art.” The : 
picture was bought by a Sao 
Paulo businessman, who de- 
clared, “Thecanvas is objective, 
and the colors have excellent 
harmony. I am very proud to , 
own the world’s only Pele.” ' 
I 

It looked for a while as if Sandy 
Koufax. NBC's new pitchman 
{below), would make his broad- 
casting debut on the network's 
sports special before the Super 
Bowl. In a go-for-lhe-throat 
struggle with CBS for the most 
viewers. NBC executives want- 
ed Koufax to take part in a pre- 
game program with Johnny 



Uniias and Jimmy Brown. But 
Koufax begged off. “1 want to 
wail for my first assignment un- 
til the baseball season," he re- 
portedly told his new bosses. 
“It’s the one subject I know 
something about," 

According to his political oppo- 
nents Vice-President Hubert 
Humphrey has been getting 
places for years on a cushion of 
air. That may be, but the other 
day he really was airborne. Rid- 
ing in a hydroskimmer, which 
operates at SO mph some four 
feet above the waler, Humphrey 
look a 17-mile trip over the Ni- 
agara River from Buffalo to 
Whcatficid, N.Y. “Live with 
Humphrey and live dangerous- 
ly,’' the Vice-President told the 
crew, before prudently raising 
one politic question: "Where 
are the Fails?" 

The owner contended his colt. 
Pandc, was a well-fed grandson 
of a Kentucky Derby winner 
worth $30,000, but the most fa- 
mous horse thief in years, Ethel 
Kennedy, claimed he was a 
starving bag of bones when she 
rescued him from a nearby farm 
in Fairfax Covnly, Va. — so sick- 
ly. in fact, that he died five days 
later. Last week a seven-man 
jury tried Ethel in the county 
courthouse. Important testi- 
mony for the defense came from 
a meteorologist after attorneys 
for the owner, Nick Zemo, of- 
fered in evidence photographs 
purporting to show Pande in 
fine health only a few days be- 
fore Mrs. Kennedy made off 
with him in October 1963. The 
meteorologist told the jury that 
shadows in the pictures indicat- 
ed that they were taken in May 
or July. The horse opera ended 
happily when the jury found 
Ethel bJamclc.s.s. 

Norma Williams, like many an- 
other housewife, wanted to be 
a contestant on a quiz program. 
Finally she convinced husband 
Dick to drive her to a TV studio 
in Burbank, Calif, to be in- 
terviewed for The Hollywood 
Squares. Norma was turned 
down, but Dick Williams, who 


is the manager of the Boston 
Red Sox. was invited to partici- 
pate. Last week, in his lOlh ap- 
pearance. he became the show’s 
first grand champion, winner of 
$2,500, a stereo, a movie cam- 
era, a Honda, a trip for one to 
Paris, a week for two in Las 
Vegas and a three-tiered silver 
fox cape. Said Norma Williams, 
"I'm satisfied. I got the silver 
fox. And as for that trip to 
Paris— he’s not going alone." 

The Dutch royal palace isa I7ih 
century, 25-room affair, staffed 
by some 60 people, and Queen 
Juliana, who lives there, never 
has seemed hard pressed for help. 
But the other day the guests at 
Princess Margriet’s wedding 
were unable to have a scheduled 
skating party because, court offi- 
cials explained, “the lake behind 
the palace is covered by a little 
snow, and we have not enough 
personnel to clean the ice." In 
truth, it was not the snow that 
was giving the royal party a 
headache. The magnums of 
champagne consumed the night 
before had dampened every- 
one’s sporting spirit. 

.4ndy Macdonald, one of the 
world’s finest Rugby players, 
has survived a bare-handed bat- 
tle with a 600-pound wounded 
lion on his farm in Zambia. At- 
tacked by the animal, he was 


eventually able to fight it off by 
thrusting his right arm down its 
throat. The lion gave up its at- 
tack and later was found dead. 
Macdonald, his face mauled, an 
car lorn off and his arm man- 
gled, crawled three milesthrough 
the bush to a road, where he 
was found barely conscious. Af- 
ter a six-hour operation, during 
which surgeons used 400 stitches 
to close his wounds, Macdonald, 
who played for the Springboks, 
the famed All-South African 
team, had one request: “Make 
sure I get the lion skin." 

On sale at the Sugar Bowl were 
I -fooi-by- 2-foot photographs of 
Alabama’s frequently deified 
coach Bear Bryant walking on 
water {below). The price was 
50c. Business was brisk, but it 
got even better when, just be- 
fore kickoff, the sun broke 
through the clouds for the first 
time in three days. A large 
group of Alabama fans rose 
from their scats at the sight, 
stretched out their hands toward 
Bryant and shouted, "We be- 
lieve." Bear told newsmen a few 
days later, “This stuff about me 
being some sort of deity or pos- 
sessing occult powers is getting 
embarrassing. I wish you would 
help me suppress it." Sorry, 
Bear, you’ll have to do it your- 
self. Only Bryant can knock 
Bryant in Alabama. 
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Could it be because the Opel Kadett is General Motors' 
lowest-priced car? That and much more. 

Opels are sold and serviced by more than 1200 Buick- 
Opel dealers throughout America. Opel’s new Sport Coupe 
has smart fastback styling yet offers standard features other 
car buyers pay extra for. Like alt-vinyl bucket seats, wall-to- 
wall carpeting, clock, front and rear ashtrays and armrests. 


Like safety-features including a telescoping lower steering 
shaft, four-way hazard warning system and front and rear 
seat bells. And Opel's 54 horse powerplant runs on peanuts. 

Popular? Good-looking? Easy on the pocketbook? All of 
these. If you want a car that looks and acts more expensive 
than it is, see your Buick-Opel dealer. He may play our 
elephant song for you. 


Buick’s Opel Kadett 

General Motors' lowest-priced car 




FISHING / Robert H. Boyle 


A mayfly that will float 
without its hackles 

Bored with orthodox patterns, a gifted amateur ftytier has removed 
the collar from the mayfly to make it look more like the real thing 


C hange comes slowly in ceriain fields 
of human endeavor. Fly lying is one 
of them. Year after year amateur and 
professional flyticrs have been turning 
oui the same standard dry-fiy patterns 
for trout— the Royal Coachman, the 
Quill Gordon. March Brown. Light 
Cahill, etc. — and only once in a great 
while does a new fiy, the Rat Faced Mc- 
Dougal or one of the WulfFs, come along. 
But even these flies, for all their cfTcc* 
liveness, arc variations on an old theme: 
they all use hackle wound around the 
hook near the eye to give the fly buoy- 
ancy and the appearance of legs. 

Now. however, Ted Niemeyer, a jdft- 
cd 37-year-old amateur, is lying stun- 
ningly realistic mayflies that have no 
hackle at all. "To me," says Niemeyer, 
"hackle is unnatural." Instead of hackle, 
the six legs of a Niemeyer mayfly keep 
the body above water as in life. The legs 
arc made from the belly hairs of the 
javelina. the wild pig of the Southwest. 
The javelina is fond of groveling in sand, 
and the tips of the belly hairs are deli- 
cately frayed. These frayed tips, which 
serve as the tarsal claws or feet of the 
mayfly, trap air bubbles and keep the 
imitation afloat. Niemeyer also has been 
tying beautifully realistic nymphs of 
ma>’flies and stone flies, and anyone 
who has been fortunate enough to see 
his work has been surprised by the re- 
semblance to the living insect. 

Niemeyer was born and raksed in Seal- 
tie. Until the age of 17, he was a bait 
fisherman. Then one day. while fishing 
the Skykomish River to no avail with 
salntoi) eggs, he met a fly-fisherman who 
was taking fish consistently. "1 was so 
impressed,” Niemeyer recalls, "that i 
went back home and started tying flies.” 


For a doren years Niemeyer tied or- 
thodox patterns as he moved about the 
country for his employer, United Air- 
lines. Precise and meticulous by nature, 
he thought nothing of taking several 
hours to tic what he wanted to be the 
perfect Royal Coachman. Three years 
ago. ill the midst of a winter tying session 
at home, Niemeyer, to use his own 
words, "got disgusted tying standard 
patterns.” He decided to try natural imi- 
tations without hackle. ‘‘There's great 
satisfaction in tying an old standard dry 
fly,” he says, "and the old patterns work, 
But doesn't it get tiresome if you're al- 
ways driving the same old car? I'm one 
of those people who are eager to see if 
something new won’t fool the fish,” 
Niemeyer's first mayfly took four 
hours to complete. Now he can knock 
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HACKLED FLY (TOP) ANO NIEMEYER'S 


one off on a dinky si2e-20 book in 25 
mmules without using a lens. According 
to him, tying a mayfly, say the Green 
Drake, is simple. Here are the directions: 
insert a size-) 6 hook 4.\ short shank, up- 
turned eye in the vise and sharpen the 
point. Wrap fine tying thread on the 
shank from the eye to the bend. At the 
bend, tic in a partially stripped quill 
from the throat of a Chinese ring-necked 
pheasant, tying the quill so that the nat- 
ural curve sweeps back and up from 
the shank. Then tie in two fine, long 
hairs from the back of a javelina and a 
stripped quill from a peacock sword 
feather. Wind the thread all the way up 
to where the body should end. holding 
the pheasant stem, javelina hairs and 
quill by the tips as you wind. Bring the 
thread back down to the bend of the 
hook. Now spiral the peacock quill 
around the pheasant stem to the bend, 
making sure that each segment abuts 
the other. Tie the quill down at the bend. 
This completes the abdomen or body. 

The legs, the belly hairs of a javelina. 
arc tied in. The rearmost one nearest 
the flytier should be lied first. Next the 
rearmost one on the far side, With the 
rear legs secured, tic in a stripped quill 
from a peacock sword feather on the un- 
derside of ihc shank. This quill should 
be slightly darker than the peacock quill 
used to wrap the body. Lc» the quill 
hang free. Tie in the neai-side middle 
leg and then the far-side middle leg. Tie 
in the two forward legs in the same fash- 
ion. Come back with the thread and lie 
in the wings, using natural-dun spade- 
hackle lips. After the wings are tied in. 
bring the thread forward toward the eye 
of the hook. Now take ihc quill which 
has been hanging free and spiral it for- 
ward. all the while making sure (hat the 
spirals force the javelina-hair legs to 
stand out in the proper position. When 
the quill has reached llic eye. tic it off 
with a whip finish of the thread and put 
a drop of varnish on the knot. The Drake 
Is complcic. Got it? 

In the field Niemeyer finds that his 
imiiaiions are superior to standard pat- 
terns in taking fish. However, they must 
be presented delicately, and they defi- 
nitely are not flies for rough water. 

Niemeyer ties lor his own pleasure, but 
once in a while he gives a few' flies to 
friends. It irks him that they invariably 
put the flics on display instead of using 
them. "1 wish they'd fish them so I could 
get criticisms," he says. end 



Many a grateful 

widow know« this 
famous old saying 
bv heart: 


Only three little words. 

But for six generations they've stood 
unfailingly for financial security — 
money enough for a pleasant home, 
perhaps, or a college education, or a 
graceful retirement. 

Does somebody look to you for that 
kind of security? Then maybe it's time 
you turned to New York Life. 

Besides being experienced and 
reliable, we're financially strong— one 
of the world's largest corporations. 

And we have no stockholders because 
ours is a mutual company. Our 
dividends go to policy owners only. For 
millior>s of them, current record 
high dividends have brought 
the cost of our life insurance to 
an all-time low. 

Modern policies? Special options? 
Competitive rates? We have them— 
and much more. Ask one of our Agents. 
Look in your telephone book for 
that old saying ; New York Life, 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., N.Y.. N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, DliU 
Annuities. Pension Plans. 
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AI.RKADV— Till*: MOST ACCI.AIMi:i) CADII.I.AC OF AI.I^ TIMF. 


The 1967 Cadillac has received the most 
enthusiastic acceptance ever accorded 
a Cadillac car. There are many sound 
reasons for such admiration. First, there 
is Cadillac's new forward-sweeping beau- 
ty with its crisp, tailored lines. All who 
have driven tlie newest Cadillac are im- 


pressed with its noticeably more spirited 
V-8 performance, its variable ratio power 
steering and its superb cornering ability. 
’I'hey also appreciate Cadillac’s unexcel- 
led safety features like the new General 
Motors-developcd energy absorbing 
steering column, padded instrument 


panel and folding seat backs that latch 
securely in place. Finally, Cadillac’s wide 
selection of twelve models — including 
the excitingly new Eldorado — provides 
an unparalleled choice of body styles and 
interior luxury. Isn't it time you, too, 
drove the most ucclaiined Cadillac of all? 
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HORSE RACING / Pete Axthelm 


Building 
an empire 
on 

horses ready 
to run 



ENTREPRENEUR O'FarrcIl shows some of the Ocala-breds he will sell at Hialeah this week. 
From left are Homa the Fair, a bay colt by Fair Ruler; Magic Ring, achestnut colt by Like 
Magic; and Alley Fighter, a bay colt by Florida’s most successful stallion. Rough ’n Tumble. 


S peed is very important in Joe O’Far- 
rell’s life. He drives, talks and acts 
fast, and the business he runs has grown 
faster in the last decade than any other 
horse-breeding enterprise anywhere. 
During the last month high-speed 300- 
mile trips between Miami and Ocala 
have been a routine part of his prepara- 
tion and promotion of the 2-year-olds 
that will be sold this week in the Florida 
Breeders' Sales Company auction at H ia- 
leah. As the nonsalaried president of 
the sales company, O'FarrcIl is interested 
in every horse that will be sold. As gen- 
eral manager and part-owner of Ocala 
Stud, he is particularly concerned with 
the 72 horses he will sell for himself or 
as an agent. When the sale ends the 
buyers — many of them personally influ- 
enced by O’Farrell's sales pitch — will 
have spent more than S4 million for 
some 300 horses, to set all kinds of rec- 
ords for the Florida sales. 

O'Farrell will hardly pause to enjoy 
his success. He will rush back to Ocala 
to supervise the foaling of another crop 
of his horses— a crop that probably will 
bring even more money in the 1969 sale 
of 2-ycar-olds, Then he will match up 
his mares and stallions and oversee the 
breeding operations on his farm. He also 
will buy and sell new- farms in Ocala, 


entice new people with fresh money into 
the region and travel all over the world 
seeking new horses for himself or new 
customers for the Hialeah sales. And 
while he looks ahead, the horses he has 
sold in the past undoubtedly will keep 
winning: the Ocala Stud has been the 
leading commercial breeder in the coun- 
try in four of the last six years. 

"I’m always in a hurry." O'FarrcIl 
says. "1 hate anything that forces me to 
sit around and do nothing. You know 
how it is with horses — some settle right 
down and others are always wound up. 
1 think the same thing applies to peo- 
ple— and I'm the type of person who 
never unwinds." O'FarrcIl's nonstop 
sales talk about Florida breeding can 
wear out his listeners, and the frenetic 
pace of his activity disturbs more com- 
placent people in the racing business. 
He can be charming in his approach to 
prospective customers, but he also can 
be opinionated and abrasive around 
men he must work with. In the fiercely 
competitive commercial breeding busi- 
ness, he attracts a good deal of criti- 
cism. But on balance his record must be 
considered remarkable. In an era of 
kickbacks, phony syndications and oth- 
er forms of sophisticated robbery of 
horse owners, O'Farrell has maintained 


a sound record of honesty and frankness. 
And in a business long governed by 
musty traditions and cautious thinking, 
he has been a daring innovator— the 
driving force behind the tremendous 
growth of Ocala as a breeding center. 

He speaks proudly if not always mod- 
estly about his ideas. "I’ve done more 
to improve feed than anyone ever did 
before." he says. "I'm constantly mak- 
ing tests to improve the land and the 
horses. I've taken a scientific approach 
to raising horses, and the record shows 
that it works." All the science in the 
world, however, would not have been 
enough to sell people on the nonde- 
script steeds that O’FarrcIl and his part- 
ners owned in 1956 when they took over 
Bill Leach's Dickey Stables and renamed 
it Ocala Stud. Leach had raised and sold 
that year’s Kentucky Derby winner. 
Needles, but the rest of the stwk on 
Ocala’s three modest horse farms had 
pedigrees on the fringes of the Thor- 
oughbred family. Ocala needed more 
than fertile soil or ideal climate to be- 
come a breeding success; it needed a 
gimmick, and O'FarrcIl found one. 

The gimmick wasn't new. In the early 
1950s Elmer Heubcck Jr., then the farm 
manager lor Carl G. Rose, had tried 
to sell some poorly bred 2-ycar-olds by 
conUnufd 
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If you have trees 
and tree problems, 
we’d like to sell 
you an idea . . . 



chain saw 


The idea is this, figure the cost of paying 
cash lor cordv/ood or having dead, unwanted 
and storm-damaged trees pruned or cleared 
. . . then buy a Homelite XL-12 chain saw 
and do it yourself The XL 12 will pay for 
itself fast. 

Besides, you'll have some fun doing il 
The XL 12 weighs only 12 lbs. 12 02 . less bar 
and chain It 2 ips througli a 12' log in only 10 
seconds’ You get a salety throttle, hot spark 
Ignition tor effortless starting in any weather, 
cutting bar lengths up to 
All kinds of sportsmen and suburbanite 
week end wo^smen already have found the 
XL 12 idea practical and piofitable. Find your 
nearest dealer m the Yellow Pages. 

Have a free demor)sf;af/on. It's a whale of a 
good investment ' 


HOMELITE 

JJOl KIViKOAlf AV£NUt. PORTCHfSrff?. N V 



training them first and then offering 
them instead of presenting them as fat- 
tened. untried \carlings. I.eaeh had 
based a whole sale on that idea, and a 
Kentuckian named Doug Davis Jr. had 
tried the same thing with .some unfash- 
ionably bred stock. The concept of sell- 
ing horses “ready to run" had met with 
little support, mainly l->ecause the train- 
ing of a yearling was both risky and 
costly- and most commercial breeders 
prefer to leave all possible risk and ex- 
pense to the buyer. 

“I realized that it would cost about 
S2.500 more to tram each horse instead 
of just fattening him up like they do in 
Kentucky," says D'Earrell. "But 1 also 
thought (he buyers would like the idea. 
.rVftcr all. it takes a trainer over 100 
days just to get the fat olT those Ken- 
tucky yearlings. We avoided such trou- 
bles, because we raised our horses to 
race, not just to sell." 

W'hcn you look back on the extraor- 
dinary rise of Florida breeding the idea 
seems logical and simple. But as the first 
Ocala Stud sale began in Jan. 1957, 
O’f'arrell began to wonder what he had 
gotten into. “There I was in the open 
Hialeah paddock." he recalls, "with 26 
2-year-olds bred like billy goats. .And 
just as our sale started it began to ram. I 
had put every cent I had into that sale, 
and if a hard rain chased away the buy- 
ers I figured I would be bankrupt before 
1 even got going." But the rain stopped, 
and the horses sold for a surprisingly 
good average of 55.200. Over the next 
few years more breeders became inter- 
ested in selling horses after they had 
been broken and trained. “I had to carry 
the sale myself for a few years, and the 
sales company never had any money.” 
says O'Farrell. "Bui men like George 
(.'avanaugh and Bonnie Heath joined 
me. and within five years wc had enough 
money to huiid our own facilities." 
At that point the average price was up 
to 59.000; Iasi year, in the company's 
new sales pavilion at Hialeah, 231 horses 
brought an average of 514,278. The 
"ready to run" sales principle, justagim- 
mick a few years ago, is now a prime 
factor in a imiltimiliion-dollar business. 

Breeders outside Florida still scotf at 
the Ocala methods. "They talk a lot 
about selling tried horses." says I.eslie 
Combs II. Kentucky's leading commer- 
cial breeder. "But when they sell (heir 
horses they aren't far enough along so 
that a buyer can tell a whole lot about 


them. 1 believe they push a lot of horses 
before they're ready." 

"I just think it is wrong." says Lou 
Rowan, a leader of California's strug- 
gling breeding industry, "to wind up a 2- 
year-oid to go as fast as he can for a 
quarter-mile. You're asking for infirmi- 
ties. It's not horsemanship. It is sales- 
manship." 

O'Farrell insists it is both. He con- 
siders himself a superior horseman and 
boasts of the record of his operation. 
"Ocala Stud horses arc so fit that even 
the worst trainer has trouble ruining 
them." he says half jokingly. "If I were 
raising cripples how could 1 have had 
seven stakes winners Iasi year, more than 
any other commercial breeder?" 

Another familiar knock against Flori- 
da horses is that they win only when they 
run against one another. ".-A lot of Flori- 
da horses arc winning races where only 
those bred in the slate are eligible." says 
Combs. "You don't hear loo much about 
them away from home." This argument 
has lost its validity in recent years, as 
Roman Brother became Florida's first 
Horse of the Year in 1965 and Dr. Fager 
and In Reality gave Florida two of last 
season's best 2-year-olds. "And the Ken- 
tucky people can’t talk about state-bred 
racing anyway." says O'Farrell. "They 
have their own form of closed racing. 
They all run against each other at Kcenc- 
land every spring. Thai meeting is virtu- 
ally limited to Kentuckians. Who else in 
his right mind would he at Keeneland 
when he could he in Florida?" 

Even O'Farrell's rivals admire his 
salesmanship. "A irenicndous promot- 
er," says Kentucky's Hull Hancock. "A 
great publicity director." adds Combs. 
"They're smart in Florida. They've got all 
those rich old people down there with 
nothing to do. so they sell them a horse." 

Combs's statement is not quite applic- 
able to the prescnlcstablishmcnt in Flor- 
ida racing. The "rich old people with 
nothing to do" include William Me- 
Knight. Jack Dreyfus and Lou W'olfson. 
They first bought horses and later in- 
vested in Dcala farms, and they have be- 
come an imp<irtant force in the growth 
of Ocala. "Unlike Kentucky breeders." 
claims O'Farrcll. “we encourage new 
pei>ple to jtiin us. W'e'rc not living to 
control the whole business among a few 
of us. And since we’re not Just looking 
for people with mone> to lose, we af- 
irael real husinessmen- -men who know 
aluHil running a sound operation and 
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making a prolil. That kind of thinking 
has helped us a lot. We have a kind of 
pioneer spirit. We're willing to try any- 
thing new." 

The industry that consisted of three 
farms when O’Farrcll arrived now in- 
cludes almost 100 farms and thousands 
of people. The farm owners have organ- 
ized — largely under O’Farrcll's influence 
— to make many improvements. "It was 
easy to present a united front at first,” 
says O'Farrell, "because there were so 
few of us. We knew that if we were go- 
ing to make it we would have to go all- 
out to boost Florida breeding in general. 
Now' that we've gotten so big, i must ad- 
mit we're not quite such a friendly group 
anymore. But. for the most part, wc can 
still work together well.” 

The main crisis in relations among 
Ocala breeders occurred in last year's 
sale, when the colorful and unpredicta- 
ble socialite Liz Whitney Tippett decid- 
ed to have a friend, Mrs. Lcia fcllis, 
"buy" a son of her sire. Restless Wind, 
for a newsmaking S 100.000. Says O'Far- 
rel, "She let people know about it be- 
forehand. and then she had her agent 
bid up to SI 00.000 so fast everyone could 
see it was a fake. After all we'd done to 
make people trust u.s, she had to go and 
buy that colt back herself to get that 
publicity.” 

For a time O'Farrcll talked of banning 
the Tippett horses from future sales: she 
in (urn wondered if other breeders were 
just jealous of her. "They’re trying to 
discredit a sale that should make every- 
one in Florida very happy." she said, 
and Mrs. Ellis displayed her own check 
for s 100.000. But the coll. Tumble Wind, 
became a slakes winner, and the trouble 
was almost forgotten. O'Farrell is hap- 
py to list him antong Florida successes, 
and Mrs. Tippett is preparing another 
large consignment for the sales. Else- 
where in Ocala, you occasionally hear 
breeders complain that O'I'arrell is tak- 
ing too much credit for their feats; and 
O'Farrell himself is sometimes annoyed 
at men who sit back while he drums up 
busines.s for their horses. But the Florida 
breeders are making too much money to 
do much fighting. 

Things should get even belter in the 
future. It has long been established that 
horses raised on Ocala land "outrun 
their pedigrees." but for many years 
this did not require much running. Now’. 
however, Florida people can point to 
a number of good stallions and mares. 

roniimitd 
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f iSn) cartridge in and you’re off to the movies— a full 50 feet 

of uninterrupted super 8 movies. They’re easier to make, better 
to show than personal movies you’ve seen before. 


The Kodak Instamatic Movie Camera is our most advanced 
super 8 camera. It features smooth power zooming from 9.5mm wide- 
angle to 45mm telephoto close-up. plus four shooting speeds for special 
effects. You follow the action, and the CdS electric eye measures the 
light, right through the lens for the utmost in exposure accuracy. No 
film winding— battery drive. Less than $225. 

See this superb movie camera and the complete line of Kodak 
Insta.matic Movie Projectoi-s at your Kodak dealer’s. 


Prift nuhjeel lo ehange trilhoul notict. 


Kodak Instamatic M8 
Movie Camera 
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It’s no picnic when you and your 
wife and kids are headed out 
for a Sunday drive and you have 
hemorrhoids that hurt. 

It makes no difference that the sun is out and you've been 
planning on this since Wednesday. All you can think about is 
how in the world can you answer the questions from the back 
seat when you’re wishing you had something for the pain. 

We have something for the pain. Nupercainal* Suppositories 
and Ointment. Nupercainal is the most effective and longest 
lasting painkiller of the leading products available without 
prescription. It is over eight times stronger than the most com- 
monly used topical anesthetic preparation. And doctors have 
recommended Nupercainal for hemorrhoids for over 33 years. 

You have a nice afternoon ahead of you. Nupercainal will 
help keep it nice. 


The Painkiller. 

For hemorrhoids that hurt. 



“You just can't go out and buy top 
broodmares unless somebody dies.” says 
O'Farrell. "So for the most part you 
have to build up your own good fami- 
lies," 

The head of Florida's best family is 
Rough'n Tumble, the 19-year-old pa- 
triarch of Ocala Stud. A sorc-fooicd son 
of the undistinguished sire Free for .All. 
from a bloodline that seemed dead 10 
\ears ago. Rough'n Tumble has sired 
the winners of almost S3 million. "He 
has been the biggest single inlluence in 
building up our pedigrees." says O'Far- 
rcll. "There are only about 10 truly great 
sires around, and you've got to ha\c one 
of them or sou'rc in trouble. We just 
have Rough'n Tumble." 

The prolific Rough'n Tumble rarely 
savk a high-quality marc in the first 
years of his career. Yet somehow he 
sired stakes winners out of marcs that 
had never been remotely associated with 
stakes racing before. His offspring in- 
creased the siakcs-winning "black type" 
in mans Florida pedigrees, and OTar- 
rell even used services to him to lure new 
people into Ocala. The old stallion is 
nearing retirement age now, but be has 
done his Job so well that the breed is 
in no danger of falling off again. Flor- 
ida now has many good mares — al- 
though O'Farrell admits that there arc 
also far loo many bud ones left- and 
a few promising stallions. William Mc- 
knight's Intentionally had a brilliant 
crop of 2-year-olds last season, and 
O'Farrcll's imported Prince Taj has the 
most prestigious F.uropean bloodlines 
ever to enter Florida. 

This week the crew-cut. smiling O' Far- 
rell is roaming the Miami stable areas, 
talking and shaking hands and somehow 
offering something to suit everyone's 
needs. Most of the buyers will listen to 
O'Farrcll and pay record amounts of 
money for his horses. But when the sale 
ends the sales pitch will go on. The pro- 
motional job Joe O'Farrcll dtxis is aimed 
at more than one sale or one financial 
coup. It is tied up with pride and excite- 
ment and love of a region, and maybe 
those factors explain why he has accom- 
plished more in 10 years than others 
have done in generations. "Ocala is my 
whole life." he says. ’Tve put everything 
I've got into it. Wc'vc scratched and 
scrambled to make it here, and we've 
done things nobody believed we could 
do. Just because wc'rc on top I'm not 
about to stop hustling now." end 
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Uniteds Ski Lift U.S.A. offers you a week 

on the slopes for ^99 (To heat thaif you’d have to live there) 



For $99, Ski-Lift U.S.A. offers you a week 
of skiing, lift tickets, and lodging at any 
one of 20 famous ski areas. The rates can 
even be lower depending on your choice of 
accommodations. And United will arrange 
a skierized car for you from Hertz. 

The air fare is extra, but United’s 25% 
Off Round-Trip Excursion Fare cuts it 
down to size. To say nothing of the special 
rates United offers for your equipment. 

Charge the whole thing with a free 
United Personal Travel Credit Card. The 
week of skiing. Your air fare. The works. 
Pay it off later in small monthly pay- 


ments. Get the details from your Travel 
Agent. Or United. Then head for the slopes 
and let United’s Ski-Lift U.S.A. put a lift 
in your winter vacation. 




"Once you learn to keep 

your balance, it's all downhill." 


.JKhc 

friendly skies 

kf 

United. 
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An Italian sings the blues 

The author, ranked by many experts as the world's best bridge player, 
decries an internal struggle that may break up Italy's famed Blue Team 


E ver since our eighth straight win of 
the Contract Bridge World Cham- 
pionship in St. Vincent last spring, the 
members of the Blue Team have been 
looking forward to our elTort to keep 
the Bermuda Bowl in 1967. But. with 
sorrow, I must now say that there is a 
chance the Blue Team will not be play- 
ing for Italy in Miami Beach this May. 

No, it is not because we are afraid to 
be beaten or because we want to make 
sure we retire undefeated. In fact, if my 
teammates and I do not turn up to de- 
fend our title, it will be for just the op- 


posite reason; because we believe that if 
we are to lose we should do so with the 
same lineup that has won the World 
Championship so often. 

But when our all-powerful captain. 
Carlo Alberto Perrotix, made his emo- 
tion-filled farewell at last year's victory 
celebration in St. Vincent, he announced 
that this had been the Blue Team's last 
appearance, and his own. Apparently he 
is determined that at least half of this 
announcement shall come true. Among 
ourselves, wc said then that Perroux was 
speaking only for himself and that we six 


good companions would never let the ti- 
tle go unless we were beaten. We felt that 
when the lime came for us to lose, as all 
teams someday must, we owed it to our 
opponents to give them the opportunity 
to say that they had won from the cham- 
pions — not from some other team — so 
that the question could never be asked. 
"Could they have won if the Blue Team 
had defended?" 

But after a new Italian team, with only- 
two members of the Blue Team playing, 
failed miserably in the European Cham- 
pionship in Warsaw, the new captain. 
Sergio Osella, resigned, and Perroux was 
summoned out of his brief retirement to 
take over once more the job of technical 
adviser. He is now solely responsible for 
the selection of our International Team. 

This was no great surprise. But. on 
receipt of the letter from the conuuisurio 
asking about my availability for the Mi- 
ami Beach event and for the necessary 
practice sessions to precede it, I called 
my partner, Pietro Eorquet. From him 
1 learned, to my astonishment, that Per- 
roux intended to make some changes in 
the team. After much serious considera- 
tion. Pietro and I advised our captain 
that we were available, but only on the 
condition that the entire Blue Team was 
selected to compete. 

As a team, we have had a storybook 
success, and there is much more to this 
than the fact that the team consists of 
six individual stars, or even three long- 
practiced partnerships. We have become 
comrades and friends. When one or an- 
other of our players has had a bad streak 
and felt that, for the good of the team, he 
should not play, we have never let him 
remain on the bench. Luck is a fickle 
lady who smiles tomorrow upon the 
same person on whom she frowns today. 

Perroux himself has remarked on more 
than one occasion that our indestructible 
team spirit is one of our most powerful 
weapons. Why then should he consider 
taking it away from us by breaking up 
our team? 1 do not understand it. 

Of course, more than spirit is involved. 
When you break up long partnerships 
you lose the advantage of mutual confi- 
dence that helps to produce world cham- 
pionship results. I have, for example, al- 
ways especially liked one deal that Pietro 
and 1 played against the Americans in 
1965 in Buenos Aires. 

When B. Jay Becker and Mrs. Doro- 
thy Hayden held the North-South cards 
for the U.S.. they bid to three spades 
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Mercedes-Benz 250S: 
it s more likely to end up in a museum than a junkyard. 


Mercedes-Benz engineers are loo bu.sy 
building ellicient machines to bother 
with frills and annual face-lifts. 

Their efforts have earned over 5,400 
patents and loyal owners in 158 coun- 
tries. Their latest achievement is the 
250S Sedan, recently introduced as a 
rather unorthodox competitor in the 
'"luxury” price class. 

"It appeals to the intellect, 
not the libido” 

—Road <£r Track magazine 
The 250S is unorthodox because it 
refuses to pander to snobs and status- 
seekers. 

For example, it carries as many 
people and as much luggage as its 
statu.s-conscious rivals— but measures 
a full two feet shorter. A drawback in 
the show-off sweepstakes, but the 
2.50S darts into parking .slots that its 
hefty cousins can't. It lucks into 
garages, weaves through traflic, and 
handles with almost laughable ease. 

"It is one of man's most 
perfect mechanical devices” 

-Car and Driver magazine 
The 250S repays your investment 
with technical brilliance, notgewgau's. 
Instead of being satislied with a con- 
ventional suspension. Mercedes-Benz 
engineers devised a fully independent 


suspension that offers "a combination 
of riding comfort and stability that 
is the standard for comparison,” says 
Road d’Track.Thc source was a world- 
championship Mercedes-Benz racing 
car. 

Note: The engineers added a 
hydraulic spring to the rear axle of 
the 250S. If you stow a heavy load in 
the trunk, this spring silently pumps 
itself up. The car keeps riding level. 

"The car has enormous 
stopping power” -Car and Driver 

Disc brakes are bolted to all four 
wheels of the 250S. a system identical 
to 180-mph Grand Prix machines. 
These fade-free brakes not only stop 
you. they keep slopping you. 

It is almost impossible to lock up 
the rear wheels in a brutal panic stop. 
The reason: a valve in the brake sys- 
tem that balances front and rear- 
wheel braking forces. 

While it can loaf all day at 90 mph, 
the 6-cylindcr, single overhead cam- 
shaft 250S engine also delivers 20 
miles per gallon in normal use. It is 
machined to tolerances of four 
JO.OOOlhs of an inch. 

Body welded 10,000 times 
Your 250S won't be a sleazy hulk in 
a couple of years. Sixteen different 
gauges of sheet metal go into its 
"unit” body, welded at 10,000 points 
to form a rigid, rattle-free shell. After 
hand filing has smoothed away all 


burrs, the body is submerged, not 
dipped, in a primer bath. It emerges 
with 24 pounds of primer etched on. 
Another 24 pounds of undercoat pro- 
tect the underside. Even the insides 
of the hub caps arc sprayed with an 
anti-corrosion coating. 


Going to Europe? 

Send now for free kit. 

You can order your Mercedes-Benz 
here and pick it up in Europe. 
Having your own car while abroad 
guarantees more travel enjoyment 
—no crowds, no awkward sched- 
ules. When you return liome. your 
car comes, too. And overseas deliv- 
ery saves you hundreds of dollars. 

For full details, see your 
Mercedes-Benz dealer. Or clip and 
send the coupon below nou’ and 
got a free, lact-lilled kit. 


•Mr Peter Oras^l, 

Mercedes-Benz, Depl.S 123 
158 Linwood PI;i/a. 

Fori Lee. N-J. 07024 

Please send me the free Mercedes-Benz 
European Delivery Inlurmutiun Kit. 

City. 

Stale Zip 
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If this were an ordinary gin, we would 
have put it in an ordinary gin bottle 

(PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 
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Op^tting lead: queen of dubs 

and congratulated each other on having 
stopped low enough to avoid disaster — 
although they did go down one trick 
fora 50-point loss. But Pietro and I were 
able to find our way to the game at live 
diamonds because in our partnership my 
redouble not only showed a good hand, 
it also committed us to reaching a game 
contract if we did not double. 

Making 1 1 tricks was not a laydown, 
but any of our six players (and no doubt 
any of the American players, as well) 
would have brought the game home. The 
opening club lead was taken with dum- 
my's ace. With the strength located in 
Kast's hand by his takeout double, 1 was 
able to take a spade linessc with reason- 
able certainty. When the queen held, a 
low spade was trumped in dummy and 
a diamond lead was ducked to my jack. 
Another low spade rulTed in dummy per- 
mitted a second trump lead through 
East's strength. 1 le took the ace and con- 
tinued clubs. 1 won, cashed the king of 
diamonds and led out the good spades, 
letting Hast make his queen of diamonds 
any time he liked. The result was a ma- 
jor success, and one that was possible 
only because Pietro and 1 were so famil- 
iar with each other's bidding. 

Is Perroux really serious about break- 
ing up the Blue Team, as he has the pow- 
er to do if he slicks to his decision? 1 fear 
he is. and though Pietro and I are not 
the players involved, we feel so strong- 
ly about the Blue Team’s playing as a 
whole that if there is no change in the 
decision Pietro and 1 will not compete 
for the World Championship. Then the 
Blue Team will no longer be a team, 
but only blue. rmd 
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General Motors climate control prepares wonderful 
weather for you every day you drive 

What's on the menu . . . weather-wise? Anything you 
like with General Motors four-season climate control. 

Rofreshingly cool air when it's hot outside. Com- 
fortably warm air when it's cold outside Complete 
temperature control inside your car 365 days a year. 

Also on climate control's bill of fare is clean, healthful 
air with dirt, pollen and excess humidity removed. 

In climate control's conditioned air, you'll feel better, 
look smarter as clothes stay neat, well-pressed. And 
remember; climate control pays off in year-round 
comfort whenever you drive . . . pays off in value 
when you trade Try four-season climat e control — 
take your family along for a revealing 
ride See your Chevrolet, Pontiac, Olds- 
mobile, Buick or Cadillac dealer. Harrison 
Radiator Division. General Motors Corp. 

Lockport. N.Y. 
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FOUR-SEASON CLIMATE CONTROL 


BELLE OE THE MUSHERS 


BY VIRGINIA KRAFT 

When the author n-as asked to cover the world championship of sled dogging in Alaska she decided to become 
a participant, despite a total lack of experience. What follows is an account of her hurried and often 
agonizing JO-day training session, capped by the rewarding experience of competing in the race itself 


PMOTOCRAPHS BV JOSEPH S. RTCHFTNIK 



T here was still an hour before the start of the 1966 World 
Championship Sled Dog Race in Anchorage. Alaska 
but already crowds were beginning to jam the sidewalks 
along downtown Fourth Avenue. At any time of year 
Fourth is a lusty, neon-lighted midway- part Times Square, 
part Bonanza City — but now, during the three days of the 
championship, it had become a winter carnival. 

On one comer a Ferris wheel lifted red-cheeked chil- 
dren high into the frosty sky as bright wooden horses 
pranced in endless circles to the notes of a nickelodeon. 
Almond-eyed Eskimos pecked from within billowy ruffs of 
fur, their handsome, knee-length parkas lush with sable. 
Everywhere young and old nibbled delightedly on cones of 
cotton candy, trailing long pink wisps of sugar through the 
thin, cold air. Against one building an emperor's ransom 


in animal pelts hung ready for auction. There were mink 
and sable, parkee squirrel and arctic fox, wolf, otter and 
wolverine, the last the most prized fur of all because it docs 
not freeze even in the lowest temperatures. 

On (he avenue itself traffic had been stopped since early 
morning, an exception having been made for the crane- 
necked television vans. Yellow police barricades lined the 
road and carpenters hammered the final nails into wooden 
grandstands. At F Street a thick rope lay across the breadth 
of Fourth Avenue, half buried in the snow that had been 
freshly spread for the race. The rope marked the start and 
finish of the 25-nii!e championship trail, a trail that begins 
and ends each day in the center of Anchorage but, in be- 
tween, winds far out into the white wilderness that sur- 
rounds the city, The trail circles across streams and frozen 
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LADY MUSHER 


lakes, through forests of stunted trees and over windy pla- 
teaus rutted with the tracks of moose and other game. It 
climbs into the foothills of the Chugach Mountains before 
eventually returning through choked stands of birch and 
evergreens and across snowbanked permafrost to the city 
and Fourth Avenue. It is regarded as the toughest sled-dog 
trail anywhere, and each contestant must run it three times 
—a total of 75 miles— during the championship. There were 
22 entries in the race in 1 966 and I was one of them. 

“Not long to wait now,*’ one of the officials said as he 
Slopped next to me at the line. I looked past him down the 
seemingly endless string of dog vans parked on either side 
of the avenue behind the reviewing stand. Handlers and 
drivers scurried about in a confusion of sleds, dogs, har- 
nesses and racing banners. Over all, the din of almost 300 
barking dogs muted other sounds. At the starting line the 
lead-off team already was being hitched. Its driver, Elia 
Aneion, a young Aleut from the village of lliamna, bent 
over the first dog in harness, quieting its violent efforts to 
be off and running. 

The official looked at his watch. It was 10 minutes to one. 
The first team would leave at the stroke of one. At two- 
minute intervals the other 21 teams would depart. 

"Too bad the weather isn’t better,” the official said, look- 
ing up at the overcast sky and the scattered snowflakes 
drifting to earth. “Good luck anyway.” 

I’ll need it, I thought. Until 10 days before 1 had never 
even seen a racing sled. I walked back to where my dogs, 
five of them, were waiting. I patted each, not sure who was 
comforting whom. They looked at me. solemnly it seemed, 
making curious whining noises deep in their throats. A roar 
went up from the crowd as Elia Aneion started. Two min- 
utes later the second sled was away, then the third. I was 
to be eighth. My dogs flung themselves violently against 
their traces, howling to be off. Friendly hands held onto 
them, to my sled and to me as we moved toward the line. 
Then the team ahead was gone, disappearing down the 
long, wide avenue. A blur of almost 10,000 faces turned 
expectantly to await the next starter — me. The announcer 
said, “One minute.” A young man pushed a microphone 
at my face and asked, “How do you feel?" 

“Fine,” I heard myself mumble. Fine! I had never been 
so terrified, 

Most mushers, 1 learned later, are nervous to some de- 
gree before the start of a big race, but I am sure that there 
was not one musher on that first day as nervous as 1. To 
begin with, my fellow contestants were all experienced. Six- 
teen of the other 21 entries had competed in previous world 
championships: two were three-time winners and two oth- 
ers had won the championship twice. The remaining five 
mushers had all raced in lesser but nonetheless demanding 
contests. Many had won qualification races at home and in 
neighboring villages for the privilege of representing their 
communities in Anchorage. All had worked intensively 
with their teams for months and, in some cases, years 


prior to the race. They knew the mood, mannerism and idi- 
osyncrasy of e^'ery one of their dogs. Finally, I was the only 
woman. 

Considering the long list of discrepancies between myself 
and the other mushers, the sex factor was not a relatively 
serious handicap. Far worse was my total inexperience. The 
dogs in my team had been leased from a kennel, and the 
only thing 1 knew about them for sure was that for most of 
our brief acquaintance I had been on the losing end of a 
deliberate, diabolical and frequently disastrous contest of 
wills, which I had no reason to think would not continue 
into the race. 

All of this had begun a month before. The sports editor 
of the Anchorage Daily News, Barney DuBois, urged Sports 
Illustrated to cover the 1966 world championship. “Slcd- 
dog racing,” he wired, “is one of the most tenacious, gruel- 
ing sports in the world. Mushers must drive sleds for long 
distances through well below-freering temperatures.” 

I was interested and wired him back, asking if it would 
be possible to enter since that would certainly give me the 
clearest insight into the sport. I had found no reference to 
women competing in the championship and was not cer- 
tain they were eligible. 

DuBois' answer arrived the next day; “Women don’t 
sled-dog-race with men for much the same reason they 
don’t play football with them — too rough.” But he was 
enthusiastic, anyway, about the idea of my entering and 
he soon managed to arrange for a team of dogs from Earl 
Norris, a top trainer. Norris agreed to train me, feed the 
dogs and provide handlers — in short, to do everything ex- 
cept pay the S50 entry fee. 

Norris wanted me to leave for Anchorage immediately 
but I could not. Busy in New York on other assignments, 
I undertook to prepare myself physically by lifting weights, 
doing sit-ups and knee bends, running along crowded side- 
walks past startled doormen, riding stationary bicycles and 
not-so-stationary horses and by jogging several times a day 
up and down the 16 flights of stairs to my apartment. On 
the day I was to leave for Alaska, 1 was a regular female 
Jack Armstrong. 

The time difference between Anchorage and New York 
is five hours. It was 4 in the morning, by my time, when 1 
arrived at International Airport, I was barely down the 
ramp when a tall man in a black beret galloped toward me. 

“Musher Kraft?” he said, pushing his face inches from 
mine. 1 nodded dumbly, still groggy from the 16-hour trip, 
whereupon he threw his arms around me and pressed a 
great, wet kiss on both my cheeks. 

“Welcome to Alaska. Musher Kraft," he said, with a 
grandiose gesture. A variety of official-looking documents 
appeared in his hands, as if by magic. “On behalf of the 
governor of this great 49lh state, I, Colonel Muktuk Mars- 
ton, hereby make you a member of the ancient Order of 
the Alaska Walrus.” 

From out of a little circle of smiling spectators emerged a 
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remarkable-looking character in baseball hat, grizzled Hor- 
ace Greeley beard and a long, tattered coat that was deco- 
rated here and there with electrical tape. 

“Meet your trainer,” Muktuk said. “Earl Norris, meet 
Musher Kraft.” 

I shall never know exactly what Earl Norris’ first impres- 
sions of me were but I did not miss the skeptical glance he 
gave my high heels. For me, perhaps because of the long 
trip and the late hour, the entire airport encounter had a 
mad, Alice in WondcrUvui \st\xta\x\y that carried over to the 
next day and my first sight of Howling Dog Farm. 

The place is aptly named. There were almost 200 sled 
dogs at Norris’, all of them in excellent voice. Each was 
chained to its own flat-roofed house. The chains were not 
quite long enough for the dogs to reach the narrow foot- 
paths that ran between the houses, but I was never con- 
vinced of this as I walked within inches of all those big teeth. 

Besides the sled dogs, the Norrises had several horses and 
ponies, a tame reindeer, assorted cals, three children aged 
10, 15 and 17 and a dyspeptic dowager dachshund. The 
hub of the establishment was a two-story log cabin in 
varying stages of completion, from which the menage over- 
flowed in happy confusion onto several large lots, over 
which were strewn the carcasses of old cars, abandoned 
couches and overturned garbage cans. This and the 600 
acres of wild woodland behind it were all. astonishingly, 
only the turn of a steering wheel off one of the main thor- 
oughfares in Anchorage. As an area for training novice 
mushers, it was unmatched anywhere. I did not realize this, 
of course, until much later. On that first day, in fact. I had 
no idea what a trail looked like or should look like. 

“I’ll ride you over the trail in my sled first,” Ear! said that 
first morning. “That way you’ll get the feel of the sled and 
an idea of what’s out there. Then we’ll come back and I’ll 
hitch you up to three dogs and you can follow me on your 
own.” He spread a blanket in the bottom of the sled for me 
to sit on and 1 could tell he was looking at my obviously 
new clothes. 1 felt like a dude. 

Norris went to one of the doghouses and returned with a 
big. blackish-greyish Siberian. Me held it close by the leath- 
er collar so that it stood as tall as his chest as it bounced 
along on its hind legs to keep pace with him. This was the 
first dog in the team, the leader. Me put a chest harness over 
its head and forelegs and hooked the back of the harness to 
a single, long polyethylene rope that extended to the under- 
side of the sled. The four other dogs in the team wore sim- 
ilar harnesses but these were hooked by shorter ropes to the 
long one so that the dogs were in pairs on cither side of it. 
An additional collar line was hooked to the tug, as the cen- 
ter rope is called, which kept the dogs aimed straight ahead 
when both collar and harness lines were taut and also 
helped distribute the weight they pulled. 

The sled itself was about four feet long, made of light, 
native-birch slats bound with rawhide to a frame that 
formed a flexible bumper in front (for hitting what. I won- 


dered). The back was one continuous piece that served as 
both a support for the sides of the sled and as a handle for 
the musher. The runners were eight feet long and about one 
and a half inches wide, with a thin sheet of steel glued to 
the underside. A foot brake, actually nothing more than 
a three-pronged board held up by two half-inch springs, 
projected from beneath the sled between the runners. 
Theoretically, the sled could be stopped or slowed by step- 
ping on the brake and thus digging the prongs in the snow. 
There was also a heavy 12-inch iron hook that could be 
driven into the snow to hold the sled for any given time. 
The entire sled did not weigh much more than 60 pounds 
and was designed for speed and maneuverability rather than 
for carrying passengers or freight. 

I climbed aboard and we were off. The practice trail ran 
down a hill and turned into a stand of evergreens. We 
moved soundlessly in and out among the trees, up one hill 
and down another, around a curve and out into a broad 
clearing that in summer is a swamp. The trail itself, packed 
hard by earlier travel, was barely wider than the sled. On 
either side the snow was piled in high, immaculate drifts, 
undisturbed except by an occasional animal footprint. The 
air was clear, cold and still. Against the brilliant blue of the 
sky, the peaks of the Chugach Mountains seemed carved 
from ivory. 

In 10 minutes we were back among the howling dogs. 
Earl harnessed three of them to another sled and it was my 
turn to drive. “I’ll hold the dogs to the top of the driveway 
so we don’t spill you off before you get started.” he said. 
“Then I’ll go on ahead and you just follow me. That way if 
you lose the dogs I’ll be able to catch them.” 

"Mow do you lose the dogs?" I asked. 

“Well, if you don’t hold on to that sled real good,” he 
said, “sometimes they get away from you. If you’re alone 
that can be real bad, because those dogs just keep right on 
going and you might never catch up with them.” 

1 gripped the handle of my sled a little tighter. 

“Step on the brake as hard as you can,” Earl continued, 
“and at the .same time bend down and pull up the snow 
hook. The dogs will be trying to go forward, so make sure 
your foot is on the brake good before you do anything. 
Then keep it there till you hang the hook solid on the sled. 
You can get in trouble if that thing is flying around loose.” 

I did as he said. The sled lurched forward as the hook 
came free. I pressed my foot harder on the brake and an- 
chored the hook. Then I released the brake. The dogs gave 
a little yelp and we were moving forward, gliding swiftly 
and smoothly over the snow. It was a glorious sensation, 
like flying over soft, white clouds. The wind was fresh in my 
face and smelled faintly of hemlock. 1 relaxed a little on 
the sled, savoring the air and the atmosphere. I felt com- 
pletely, Joyously free. 

Then, suddenly, I was buried in a sea of powdery snow. 
It was over my head and under my jacket, in my eyes, my 
nose and my mouth. 1 was moving face down through a 
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snowdrift that rolled over me like surf. 1 had no idea how it 
had happened. One moment 1 was thinking how simple it 
was; in the next I was helpless. 1 realized that my arms were 
rigid and that I was still gripping the handle of the sled. 

Finally, the sled stopped. Still holding the handle. 1 got 
to my knees and poked my head up through the soft snow. 
The sled was caught on one side of a tree, the dogs were 
pulling hysterically against their traces on the other. It was 
a stalemate. Earl walked back along the trail, He backed up 
the dogs and held them while I unhooked the sled from the 
tree, righted it and anchored my foot on the brake. 

“You had your weight on the wrong runner,” Earl said 
mattcr-of-factly. “You have to let up a little on one foot 
when you hit those curves, shift your weight so you balance 
the sled, keep it level. Like in skiing. It's real simple once 
you get the hang of it.” 

There were times in the days that followed that I did not 
think I would ever get the hang of it. One thing it was not 
was simple. In those first agonizing days I was thrown on 
my head, on my elbows, on my shoulders, on my hips. There 
was not a part of my body that was not welted black, blue 
and purple. I was dragged on my stomach, on my sides and 
on my knees, for what must eventually have totaled several 
miles over snow, ice. the roller-coaster ruts of snowmobile 
tracks, through thickets and brush piles. I was Hung against 
fences, full force into trees, flamboyantly into snowdrifts. 
But I never once let go of the sled. 

“She really holds on,” Earl said, and I could tell he was 
pleased. In three days it was the most encouragement he 
had given me. From the beginning Earl had been willing to 
hold up his end of our bargain, but clearly he was skeptical 
about my ability to hold up mine. He had little patience 
with ineptitude. 

Besides learning to ride the sled, 1 still had to learn to 


handle the dogs. All the commands arc given by voice. 
“Gee" means turn right; “Haw” means left. Both are said 
sharp, loud and deep in the throat. “Whoa” means stop, 
but I had already learned the hard way that my dogs, at 
least, did not have a clue to its meaning. Until now I had 
been following Earl, turning when he did. stopping and 
starting on his lead rather than mine, so I had not actually 
been directing my dogs. This time he sent me out ahead. 

The first intersection of trails went fine. I said. “Gee,” 
and Tricky, my lead dog, turned smartly into the right trail. 
But at the next intersection everything went wrong. ! said, 
“Haw.” and the dogs geed. 1 said, “Haw,” again, louder, 
and they kept right on geeing. The pair of dogs directly 
behind the leader are called the swing dogs. The one on the 
left, Sharky, glanced around at me as 1 said, “Haw,” again, 
and if dogs can laugh, that is what he was doing. 

"Put on the brake! Put on the brake!” Earl yelled. 1 was 
still shouting, "Haw, haw, haw,” like some strange bird, 
when 1 got the sled stopped. The message finally got across. 
Tricky turned around and ran back alongside the sled, 
pulling the other two dogs after her. Suddenly the whole 
front end of the sled went up into the air. I screamed, 
“Stop, whoa, don’t, haw, go back, gee!” 

At that point Tricky turned again, this time crossing over 
my runners and heading along the other side of the up- 
ended sled. The tug rope wrapped around the back of my 
knees and 1 went down in a heap on top of the other two 
dogs. Sharky broke out, adding his lines to Tricky’s around 
my legs. Tricky was pulling him in one direction, and the 
other dog, which was somewhere underneath me, was pull- 
ing him the other way. Each pull tightened the ropes 
around my legs. I was on my back in a jumble of snow and 
fur, my knees bound securely to the back of the sled, which 
was now standing straight up on its runners. 
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leg Racer Mike Prince approaches a crossing — and an increase in the number of spectators. Only a fey* hearties skied out to the far reaches. 


Alone, I would never have gotten out of the tangle. As it 
was. that miserable beast Sharky slipped both his harness 
and collar during the unraveling and pranced off for home, 
with another one of those exasperating expressions on his 
face. In a race this would automatically have disqualified 
me, since a driver must complete each heat with all the dogs 
he started with, even if it means carrying back an injured 
or lame dog in the sled. 

Thinp went better on the next run, and Earl decided to 
try me out on the trails alone. We ran the first seven-mile 
loop of trail without mishap. The dogs were geeing and 
hawing so well, in fact, that I was foolish enough to think 
they knew who was boss. They did, of course. My mistake 
was thinking it was 1. As it turned out, they knew the 
route far better than I and would have made the proper 
turns with or without direction. But it was only when I 
decided to try a trail off to the right rather than repeat the 
same route that I realized this. 

1 said, “Gee.” Tricky made no effort to turn. 1 said, 
“Gee,” again. Tricky continued straight ahead. This time 
1 was not about to be intimidated. 1 threw on the brake, 
stamped the snow hook into the trail and physically pushed 
Tricky around to the right. “When 1 say gee, 1 mean it,” 
1 told her. She looked at me wearily, as if this were one 
more burden she had to bear. And I could have sworn that 
Sharky shrugged his shoulders at me as I walked back to 
the sled. 

That afternoon was the low point of my sicd-dog career. 
1 tost the dogs. I recall that whole disastrous run as some- 
thing of a nightmare. For some reason, Earl had decided to 
upgrade me from a three- to a fivc-dog team. He also 
hitched the dogs to a different and somewhat heavier sled 
than 1 had been using. Its handle was fiat instead of round 
and about twice as wide as the other. Earl rode partway out 


on the sled with me to slow the dogs with the double weight 
until I became accustomed to their greater power. 

From the beginning, nothing felt right. It was worse after 
Earl got out. The dogs immediately picked up speed and I 
was unable to control them or the sled. It kept sloughing 
to one side, then the other. We were on a stretch of trail 
that had been heavily rutted by snowmobiles. The sled 
slapped up and down unsteadily as it hit each mogul, then 
dipped into each trough. I tried to absorb the shock in my 
knees as I had learned to do on the other sled but my legs 
seemed like wood. Then a runner dug into the soft bank 
and the sled flipped. 

1 was dragged for several yards, waiting for the dogs to 
slow enough for me to try to get up. This was always diffi- 
cult because the dogs never slopped and rarely slowed. I 
waited for my chance, then scrambled up. keeping my 
weight on the overturned sled, as 1 had been taught, until 
I was on my feet. Then I flipped it upright as I jumped for 
the runners, but at the same instant the dogs leaped for- 
ward in a renewed burst of speed and I went down between 
the runners. 

I held on to the sled, dragging almost straight out. Be- 
cause it was upright, we were moving at full si>eed. Each 
mogul beat against my knees and shins like an iron club. 
1 kept shouting; “Whoa. stop, please, stop, whoa, please,” 
but I might as well have been speaking Latin. Desperately 
1 tried to pull myself up to where 1 might get a knee onto 
a runner. The strain on my arms was agonizing. The sled 
slipped out of my hands and the dogs galloped on. 

I lay on my stomach in the middle of the trail and 
pounded the ice with my fists. I wanted to cry. I cursed 
the dogs, and Earl, and the impossibility of the sport. 

The next morning when 1 arrived at the kennels Earl was 
busy loading dogs into the vans. The first of two children's 

cominunl 
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and women’s races were to be held that day and his sons 
and wife were entered. He said he had no time to work 
with me that weekend, but it was clear that what he really 
meant was that he saw no future in it. He had written me olT. 

"But I h(n-e to train today.” 1 pleaded. “There arc only 
six days left before the race. 1 can't afford to miss even one 
of them.” 

"Well, maybe you can get Bill Sturdevant to take you 
out,” he answered, referring to one of his young handlers. 
"IF he wants to work with you, that’s O.K. with me, but 
I can’t give you a leader. Tricky’s racing today. You can 
take three team dogs and follow behind Bill if you really 
want to go out. That way you won't need a leader." 1 had 
been demoted. 

That evening I sat alone in my room. Every joint in my 
body ached, every bruise was agony. There was a lump on 
my forehead the size of an egg. I mixed a drink and found 
that 1 could barely lift the glass. The outlook was hopeless. 
I would never in five days, or five months, or five years, 
master this frightful project. 1 had no chance in the world 
of surviving even one day of the big race. 

It was my birthday. ! have never spent a lonelier one. 
There was a stack of cards from home on my dressing 
table, and with them I noticed a small, gift-wrapped box. 
It had not come by mail. I tried to think who in Anchorage 
had known it was my birthday. I was sure I had not men- 
tioned the fact to anyone. Inside the box was a tiny, ex- 
quisitely carved ivory whistle set with a gold nugget and 
meticulously inscribed with my name. It was the nicest 
thing that had happened all day. In spite of my misery I 
smiled, in pleasure at the gift and amusement at the situa- 
tion that had prompted it. 

When I first began training I learned that while some 
mushers call and shout and bang on their sleds to make 
their dogs go faster, all of Earl’s dogs had been taught to 
respond to a short whistle, occasionally reinforced by a 
clap of the hands. This was fine except that I cannot whistle 
and I dared not take my hands off the sled to clap. I tried 
blowing through my teeth, through my lips, through the 
sides of my mouth, but 1 could do no better than sputter. 
I happened to mention this additional, unanticipated hand- 
icap in a radio interview. The unexpected gift was the 
solution of an elderly Eskimo carver named Paul C. Buck, 
who had heard the broadcast. That wonderful, welcome 
whistle proved to be much more than a racing aid. It 
changed my luck. 

But not immediately. Things got worse the next morn- 
ing. A newspaper friend called early. "You got problems,” 
he said. "The big contender got in last night and the first 
thing he wanted to know was what right you had to be in 
the race.” 

"But 1 thought we had cleared all that,” 1 said. "As long 

Having run ihe three 2S-iwle legs of the race, Musher Kraft reaps 
her rewards: roses, champagne and an adoring Anchorage crowd. 


as my dogs had raced in the preliminaries, 1 thought my 
entry had been approved.” 

"That’s right, that’s right," he said. "You’re legal all the 
way, but this guy’s got a real thing. He’d be happiest if 
there was no one else in the race. Right now all he can see 
is that he'll wind up drawing a starting position behind you 
and that you’ll foul him up when he tries to pass. Anyone 
else in the race could do it just as well, but he’s decided 
you're it.” 

"A real sporting attitude,” I mused. 

‘‘Sporting, shniorting. There's big money in this race. 
We had all we could do last night to keep him from going 
straight from the airport to the race committee.” 

I could tell something was astir the rest of the afternoon. 
Groups suddenly grew silent when 1 approached. Little 
knots of race officials kept forming and rc-forming and 
glancing periodically in my direction. The contender him- 
self appeared and. to his vast embarrassment, he was 
grabbed by the arm and brought to meet me. He nodded 
curtly and vanished again into the crowd. 

Minutes later I found out what had happened. My news- 
paper friend appeared from the crowd and whispered in my 
car; "Big trouble, baby. This is for real. Our friend has 
resurrected an old provision that was written into the rac- 
ing rules years ago to keep some drunk from turning up 
on the starting line. It gives the race marshal full privilege 
to declare any musher ineligible at his own discretion. The 
contender just put it on the line to him. He wants to know 
whether or not you arc capable of running the course, and 
the marshal has decided to find out. They’re going to have 
you run the women’s course right now while they put spot- 
ters on the trail to see if you can handle it.” 

I was speechless. 

Earl's wife, Natalie, and his son. John, came up to me. 
“Look,” Natalie said, and I could tell she was not happy 
about what was happening. "We're going to let you go out 
on this trail right now. You can handle it. We’ll hitch up 
four dogs, and John will run a team behind you so you 
won’t be alone.” 

"Then it is true!” I said. “It’s certainly a low trick. 1 am 
being sent out midway in my training on a strange 10-milc 
trail, with four strange dogs, an hour before dark, after 1 
have been standing around for five hours getting stiff from 
cold, 20-bclow weather, and on that basis someone is ar- 
bitrarily going to decide whether I'll be able to race five 
days from now. Why don’t they stipulate that I have to 
stand on my head on the runners, too?” 

1 seethed while the sled was being hitched. Earl came up 
and whispered in my other ear; “Ignore them all. You’ll 
do fine. Just take it real easy. There’s nothing out there 
that you haven’t handled already at our place.” 

To my amazement, he was right. There was no point in 
the 10 miles as difficult as some of the really lough spots 
on Earl’s training grounds. His torture program was be- 
ginning to make sense. 

continued 
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In one place the trail paralleled a main highway. I was 
conscious of a dozen or more cars parked along the side. 

I didn't dare look hut 1 knew they were race officials. 1 
could feel my blood pressure rising again. Suddenly I heard 
John Norris call, “Trail.” from behind me. This call cor- 
responds to “buoy room” in sailing. When an overtaking 
team gets to within 50 feet of the sled ahead, the forward 
sled must stop and clear the trail to let the other pass by. 
They were really giving me the full treatment. 

1 put my fool on the brake and slopped the dogs, pulling 
my sled partway off the trail. John went by smoothly. W'hen 
he was well past, I started up again, only to note in dismay 
that my left swing dog had managed, while we were stopped, 
to get over on the right side of the tug line. I should have 
expected something like this. It was my old friend Sharky. 
With both swing dogs on one side of the line, the sled was 
moving unevenly and sloughing to one side. 1 was not 
about to spill, in full view of a hostile gallery, because of 
Sharky or any other beast. There was nothing to do but 
stop, set the snow hook and manually put the monster 
back on his ow n side. 

The rest of the trip was remarkably uncvcnlfiil. When 
(inally I crossed back over the starting line, 1 could not be- 
lieve the lime. Even with the stops and the tangles. I Itad 
done the 10 miles in 39 minutes. My time was equal to the 
fourth-place time in the women’s championship that had 
been held on the same course that day. 

"You showed them." F.arlsaid. Heactually looked happy. 
“They saw you give John a good pass, and set your snow 
hook, and handle your dogs like you knew what was what. 
The word is already around about your time. You won’t 
have to worry about any more questions from anyone.” 

The next morning 1 was at the Norrises’ before Earl had 
finished his coffee. “1 itave been giving the situation a lot 
of thought.” I told him. "There is only one way that 1 am 
going to make that race. In the four days left 1 want to run 
the big trail until I know it backwards. I don’t care if that 
means running it twice a day. I want five dogs and I want to 
use the same ones and the same leader I’ll be racing so we 
gel to know each other. It's the only hope I have." He did 
not approve, but he could see I meant business. 

1 had delinitely decided to keep Tricky as my lead dog. In 
spite of our clashes. 1 sensed a certain sympathy for my 
stupidity. I liad also definitely decided that 1 wanted no 
part of Sharky. but my left swing dog again looked sus- 
piciously like him. Besides these two, there was Tiny, a de- 
pendable little Trojan who lent at least some respectability 
to the swing pair. Behind them, the rear, or wheel, dogs were 
Charncy, a cavalier, bushy-maned Siberian, and his good- 
natured. old-shoc-ly pc running mate. Ginnic, who had been 
renamed in my honor. 

The first run on the big trail was a disaster, In the first 
two miles I went down four times, crashed head on into a 
tree, broke the left front bumper on my sled, skinned both 
my arms to the elbows and, finally, roared out onto Northern 


Lights Boulevard at the peak of midmorning traffic, almost 
falling under the wheels of a lO-ion truck. It look me an 
hour to pick all the pebbles out of my hair and clothes 
after that first run. My jacket was ruined. The lining stuck 
out in several places and the entire outer shell was scraped 
away in front. Even so, I could not wait to get back on the 
trail that afternoon. This time 1 knew where the pitfalls 
were, and E would not make the same mistakes twice. 

The second run went well. 1 fell only once and recovered 
easily. I foundthat I had finally mastered the knack of jump- 
ing o(T the runners as the sled began to tip and of running 
alongside while I righted it again. I even managed to control 
the dogs when they were spooked by a moose on one lonely 
stretch of trail. 

It was dark when we finished the run. but 1 was elated. 
For the first time since I had thought of entering the race 
I knew that I was capable of running the trail and finish- 
ing it. Suddenly it was very important to me to do just 
that all three times in the world championship. 

1 hardly slept the night before the race, and the next 
morning I could not seem to get organized. I did everything 
in slow motion, My leg, which I had injured in a final train- 
ing run the day before, was painfully stiff. I called down 
for ice to pack it. A waiter brought up two buckets and four 
glasses. It was anything but a party day. For the first time 
since my arrival in Alaska, the sky was heavily overcast. It 
had snowed all night. The forecast was for more snow, heavy 
drifts and winds to 25 mph. Worse, temperatures in the 
high 20s were predicted. Such warmth could collapse the 
hard crust on the top of the trail, leaving wallows of loose 
powder that exhaust both dogs and drivers. 1 ate breakfast 
and immediately felt sick. My stomach seemed on an ele- 
vator that kept going up and dow n. 

The race was to begin at one but my dogs would be at 
the unloading area by noon. I waited until the last possible 
moment to leave. In the lobby of the Captain Cook Motel 
the bellhops and the young assistant manager were waiting 
to see me off, They all inquired about my leg. 

“We’ll be rooting for you.” one of them said. “Wc’vc 
pooled our money and we’re betting on you to finish.” 

And then suddenly it was quarter after one and i was on 
the starting line, looking down that awesome avenue. An 
official said: "You understand the rules. If you have dif- 
ficulty controlling your dogs. I can help you for the first 
100 feet. After that, no matter what happens, you must 
handle the dogs and sled yourself. I can give you no assist- 
ance, Now get ready. And good luck.” 

As if in a dream. I heard the countdown begin. The dogs 
were lunging against the handlers to be off. Then they were 
rushing forward and we were running straight down the 
avenue. 1 was aware of unbroken lines of people on either 
side but tliey were long, continuous blurs. Dimly I realized 
that they were shouting: “Go. Ginnic. go!” 

“Come on. dogs.” I said. “Let’s go!” I was not frightened 
anymore, This was it and wc had to make it. 
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At the end of Fourth we turned onto Cordova Street. 
There were people on both sides of this street, too. Occa- 
sionally one of the dogs glanced at the crowd, but the team 
kept going straight ahead. There was a mob at the end of 
Cordova where the street stops at a hill that is virtually 
straight down. This was a disaster spot we had been unable 
to rehearse in advance. On a steep hill it is necessary to 
brake the sled to keep it from moving faster than the dogs. 
Cordova Hill, the longest, steepest hill on the trail, is paved, 
so that even with a thin packing of snow the brake is vir- 
tually useless. Dragging my foot to slow the sled, I bent 
low and prayed. VVe made it. 

From that point on. we had run every inch of the trail 
before. Now it was strictly a matter of playing it safe. With 
my bad leg, 1 knew 1 would have trouble getting up if I fell. 
All along the way I kept telling myself; "Take it easy. 
Don’t push your luck. A couple of minutes saved won’t 
count if you drop out. It's finishing that matters.” 

One by one the other racers passed me as 1 plodded 
along at my uninspiring pace. Each called encouragement: 
"Good pass!" “You’re doing great!” "Keep at it. girl!” 
After the brief disturbance of the previous weekend, I f It 
especially sensitive about trespassing on their sport. I real- 
ized now that I needn’t have worried. They had accepted 
me in their ranks as a fellow musher. Before the race big, 
handsome Gareth Wright of Fairbanks had taken time to 
explain some of the techniques that had helped him win 
three world championships. Others — Bergman Sam, Bob 
Arwezon. Billy Sullivan. Clarence Charlie. Mike Prince, to 
name a few — welcomed me with warmth and enthusiasm. 

The crowds were wonderful. All along the way people 
bobbed up from behind trees and mounds of snow, at 
crossings and trail intersections, to cheer me on. to let me 
know that they really wanted me to finish. And then I was 
at Cordova Hill again, this time huffing and puffing as I 
ran up it, pushing the sled ahead of me. We were back on 
the street, turning the corner onto Fourth, in the home- 
stretch. The crowds were cheering and applauding. 

My time for the first day was 2 hours, 23 minutes, 23 
seconds. The winning time, made by 22-ycar-old Joce Red- 
ington Jr. of Flalhorn Lake, Alaska, who was racing for 
the U.S. Army, was 1 :37;33, with three other teams less 
than one minute behind him. Earl had run the first leg in 
1:41:44, putting him near the front of the field, My time 
was slowest for the day, but 1 was not, it turned out, in last 
place. One man had been disqualified when his dogs bolted 
into the crowd only two blocks beyond the starting line, 
and two more teams had dropped out later on. 

There were even more spectators the second day. Through- 
out the race they kept me posted on where the other teams 
were. All were ahead of me, and for the entire time I was 
on the trail 1 never saw one of them, But as 1 turned onto 
Fourth Avenue, the crowd roared and there in the distance 
I saw another team. 1 blinked in disbelief. Then I shouted, 
"Come on. Tricky. Let’s catch them!” 


Suddenly I was no longer tired. I pumped and pedaled 
furiously behind the sled. I blew my whistle and the dogs 
quickened their pace. Now we were gaining on the team 
ahead, and all along the avenue the people were shouting 
and screaming as we raced toward the finish line. The other 
team went over the line a fraction before we did, but wc had 
beaten them in time by six full minutes. To me it seemed 
an overw helming victory. 

I had now made two runs — 50 miles of the course — and 
so far 1 had had fantastic good fortune. Several mushers, 
including Earl, had not been so lucky. One team had bolted 
into the crowd only 50 feet from the finish line, the ulti- 
mate frustration after running the whole trail. Earl’s tug 
line had broken midway, and in trying to fix it he had been 
dragged under the sled, had hurt his shoulder and briefly 
lost the dogs. By the time he recovered them the accident 
had dropped him to lOth place. Several mushers had dogs 
go lame or become unmanageable, and finished by carry- 
ing them in on their sleds. Of 22 starters in the first heat, 
only 16 were left as we went into the final day. It was al- 
most too much to hope that my luck would hold. 

Miraculously it did. Everything went right. The dogs 
were superb. They did not make a single mistake, running 
with heart, stamina and spirit. Throughout the final race 
the crowds were enormous. They jammed every crossing 
and corner on the return stretch. As 1 approached the finish 
I realized with surprise that they must all be waiting for me, 
since there were no other teams left on the course. As we 
went by, cheers went up. Hundreds of people were calling 
my name. They were shouting. "You did it! You made it! 
Bravo!” At the top of Cordova Hill the applause was thun- 
derous. 1 remember saying, "Thank you, thank you, thank 
you.” 

In the city, people were hanging out of windows, stand- 
ing on roofs and cars, congregated on every corner. The 
applause was one continuous rumble all the way down 
Cordova and onto Fourth. As I went over the finish line 
I was soaking wet and grinning from ear to ear. 

People seemed to overflow into the street from all sides. 
They completely engulfed me. patting me on the back, 
shaking my hands, shouting congratulations. Someone 
thrust a dozen roses in my arms. Someone else handed me 
a glass of champagne. 1 was oflicially presented with a 
lantern to symbolize having finished last and with a bronze 
plaque for having finished at all. “Who's the new world 
champion?” 1 shouted over the mob. "Joee Redington,” 
someone called back, "but you’re the No. 1 lady musher.” 

Earl came up and kissed me on the check. He tried to 
guide me through the crowd, but it seemed to move along 
with us. It was almost half an hour before the solid wall 
of people began to thin. Then a small, very old Eskimo 
touched my arm. He pointed to the ivory whistle around 
my neck that he had carved for me. 

“Me Buck," he said. "You good girl. You run good 
race. Buck proud.” It was the finest moment of all. end 
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Dominick & Dominick on: 
28 stocks to buy for 1967. 


Sophisticated investors tell us that this is the “buy" 
report they anxiously await each year. 

We call it simply; "Stocks to Buy for 1967." And we 
offer it free. 

We try to condense into it all the information, all the 
figures, all the comparisons necessary to substantiate 
our selection of the 28 stocks which we feel are most 
promising for the coming year. 

We try to leave out all the superfluous things. 

The result is a booklet small enough to slip into your 
coat pocket, yet comprehensive enough to give you a 
clear, "full-length picture" of each equity recommended. 

Dominick & Dominick analysts are specific in their 
recommendations-offering 8 stocks they feel are most 


promising for conservative investment portfolios: and 
20 stocks selected for more aggressive accounts. 

They call a speculation a speculation. They estimate 
earnings sensibly. They offer concise analysis of past 
and present factors that influence an industry's growth, 
a company's future, a stock's behavior. 

But, most important, the recommendations in this re- 
port were made only after Dominick & Dominick spe- 
cialists talked to company officers, visited plants, dug 
through reams of research material .. .and only after 
penetrating discussion’s were held with Dominick & 
Dominick senior management about each equity's posi- 
tion and promise. 

You can get your copy of "Stocks to Buy for 1967" at 
anyof our U.S. offices— free. Just come in and ask for it. 


DOIi/IINICK<^DOMINICKi 

INCORPORATED □ FOURTEEN WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10005 ' 

Members New York, American, Midwest, Pacific Coast & Toronto Slock Exchanges 


Buffalo; Cbicago: Seattle; Portland, Ore.; San Francisco; Los Angeles: Atlanta: Charlotte; Nashville; Houston, Boston; Montreal; 
Toronto; Vancouver; Basle, Switzerland; London. 



FOR THE RECORD 


TRACK « FIELD RALPH BOSTON compkicJ an 
unuiual doubk-duuble by winning the 60-yard high 
hurdles and Ibe broad jump ai the Lubbock (Texas) 
Games and the Athens Invitational >n Oakland on 
consecutive nighls. At the Massachusetts Knights 
of Columbus Games in Boston, BILLY GAINL.S, 
an Ik-ycar-old high school junior from Mullica 
Hills. Si.I . look, the SO-yard dash in i.l seconds, 
only .1 second olT the world indoor mark. 


Foislcrn Division lo9t/i games. One of the 76crs’ vic- 
tories was a big 1 10-95 wm over the Celtics in Bos- 
ton. the first time in three games that Philadelphia 
has won on the Celtics' home court this season, l ad- 
ing BOSTON (10-12) look its two other games, 
while M.W VUKK (24-25). far behind in Ihiid 
pi lee, spill four during a lour of the West. In a 
I2I-I Id victory over the Lakers, the Knicks rallied 
after being behind 41-14 m the first quarier. and in a 
1 19-117 win over the Warriors. Dick Van Arsdalc 
held Kick Barry, ihc league's leading scorer, lo his 
lowest point total of the season- 15. Wuh Oscar 
Robertson tossing in 125 points. CINCINNATI 
(111-21) won four games to run ns winning streak 
lo hsc. longest of the scasisn fur the slow-starting 
Royals, UALTIMORl: (9.3K)hnulls snapped Us 13- 
game losing streak with a I 37-1 16 victory over the 
Flawks as Don OhI scored 41 points, but the Bul- 
lets lost the Ibrec other games they played. West- 
ern Division leader .SaN rRANCISCO (29-17). 
held Us hki-gamc lead over SI. LOUIS (19-24) 
when both teams dropped three of live. In the War- 
riors' two victories, Harry scored 50 and 4 I points, 
but his 4S a^insl the Hawks was not enough as 
St. Louis delcaled San Lrancisco l<4 112 on Lcn 
Wilkins' basket sviih three seconds to go. LOS AN- 
GLLES (16-27) won only two of five games, but 
the Lakerv lied DETROIT (18-27). losers of Ibrec 
out of four, for third place by beating the Pistons 
127- 1 16. Last-place CHICAGO (19-30). only a game 
out of third, won two of five. 

Earlier in the week, the league held its I7lh annual 
All-Slar Game and Ihc WEST beat the Last 135- 
120 as Barry, the game's most valuable player, 
scored 38 points. The West's vielory broke a four- 
game losing slieak and was only the sixth win in 
Ihc senes for the West. 

BOWLING JIM ST. JOHN of Sun /osc. Calif, won 
bis scscnth ma)OT bowling ebamptonsbip by defeat- 
ing Boh Knipple of Long Beach, Calif. 241-207 in 
Ihc finals of the PRA 540.000 Western Open. 


FOOTBALL -Biri Starr, the most valuable pla.ver of 
the game, completed 16 of 23 passes for 250 yards 
and two TlJs lo lead GRLEN BAY lo a 35-10 win 
over Kansas City in the first Super Bowl (puge lOl 

GOLF . ROB GOA I BY of Belleville, ML. wuh a 269, 
dclejicd Gay Bicwcr by one stroke to win the 
S66.01HI San Diego Open (page 20). 

hockev-NHL NFW YORK (20-12-7) twice 
slipped two points ahead of CHICAGO (21-1 1-5), 
but by week's end Ihc Iwo teams were once again 


locked in a lirsl-place lie. The Rangers won three 
of four games wuh two of them vhulouls by Ed 
GMComin. the league's leading goalie, who raised 
his luial to six. Bobby Hull coniinucd his goal-scor- 
ing spree, netting seven in four games as Ihe Black 
Hawks took three of five. In .T 6-1 victory over the 
Red Wings. Hull performed the hat trick for Ihc 
IKih lime in his career. lORONTO (17-12-8). in 
third, dropped live points behind by splUling four 
gunKs. and MONTRFAl (I6-I6-4) in fourth, fell 
farther back »ilh only one win m four games. DL- 
TROIT's (IJ-23-3) winless streak on the road 
reached 19 games as Ihc Red Wings won two and 
lost three, while Boston (9-22-7), which split four, 
broke an eight-game winless streak by beating the 
Black Hawks 3 I. 


MILEPOSTS -APPOINTED: 


ic league's All-Pro te 


fo succeed Harry 

Deiroii Lions. JOF. 

ho played 1.3 years with Ihe club 
Ihe Lions to three Wesicrn Con- 
M I. playoffsiciories. 


i. fichm 


lued tv 


APPOINTED: JOHN McHALO, the 45->ear-o 
president and general managerof the Atlanta Brav 


"couldn't hil curve balls." to succeed Lee MacPhail 
as Administrator of Baseball and right-hand man In 
Commissioner Willi.im D, Fckeri. 


HORSE RACING "He always does it the hard 
W..V." said Framer F.ddie Ncloy after Ihe 1966 Horse 
of the Year, BUCKPA-SSER ($2.60). Bruulio Buc- 
ra up. came from behind lo win his debut as 
a d-year-old in the I ly^-mile. $55,550 San I cr- 
nando Stakes at Santa Anita by 13^ lengths over 
l•Tccl Host. The victory. Buckp.isscr's I4lh straight, 
was worth $34,050, raising his lilclime lolul lo 
$1,271,224 ,ind making him the fourth-richcsl win- 
ner in Thoroughbred history. 

Bidding for the retired Johnny Longden's record 
as the a'liime winning jockev. BILL SHOEMAK- 
ER. aboard Lair Dell <$9.20). gained hix 5.SOOih 
win at Santa Anita, then later in the day hroughl 
home Shebason ($32.80), lo move another race 
closer to Longden's murk of 6,032 winning mounts. 


HIRED: As athletic director and head foolhall 
coach at .Mississippi Slate, CHARI L.S N. KHIRA, 
40, an MSU alumnus who was top ussisiam to Texas 
Coach Darrell Royal for 10 years. 

AWARDED: By the NBA. a $1.75 iiullion franchise 
to SAN DIFGO. making Ihc NBA a 12-lcum league 
m the 1967-68 season, f he San Diego franchise went 
to Robert Drciihard and Associates, owners of the 
Western Hockey League's Gulls and the Interna- 
tional Sporls Atcna. T he other new franchise, which 
was granted to Seattle a few weeks earlier, will he op- 
erated by Eugene V, Klein and Samuel Schulmun. 
principal owners of Ihc ALL San Diego Chargers. 
SIGNED; By Aussie f RFD STOLLt, 28. ranked 
the world's No. I amateur tennis player and the 1966 
U.S. champion, a professional contract- 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



MELISSA LEiB. a ninih- 
graderfrom Glen Head. 
N-Y.. riding her moth- 
er's hunterjumper. Val- 
ium Hawk, finished first 
in cl'isws for green 
working hunters, green 
conforniation hunters 
and advanced horse- 
manship at the Mid- 
Winter Horse Show m 
I'inehurst, N.C. 


JIM McOANIELS, a 7- 
foot senior who is con- 
sidered the best big man 
playing scholastic bas- 
ketball in Kentucky, 
led his Allen County 
H igh .School team to 1 4 
straight victories by 
averaging 42.3 points 
per game. His high 
game scores were 52 
and 50 points. 



BRUCE CANFIELD, ]8, 
a senior at Roxbury 
(N.J.) High School and 
holder of the 106-pound 
stale wrestling title, 
won that class at the 
Dover holiday tourna- 
ment. giving him three 
straight midseason 
championships. He is 
55-7 in four years of 
varsity wrestling. 


ERNIE GAHAN. 40, a 
mechanic from Dover, 
N.H.whowon the 1963 
Naughton Award, was 
named national cham- 
pion in NASCAR's 
Modilicd Division with 
6,560 points after a sea- 
son-long duel with Ray 
Hendrick of Richmond, 
who dropped lo third 
after the final race. 




JIM SIMONS. 16, the 
Pennsylvania state high 
school golf champion 
from Butler who is a 
scratch player, shot a 
lournameni record 69- 
72-141, one under par, 
to win the Orange Bowl 
Inicrnaiion.nl Junior 
Golf match at the Bile- 
more golf course in 
Coral Gables. Fla. 


ALLEN MORRISON, 
34. a Marine lieutenant 
at Quaniico, broke 100 
straight targets and 75 
more in a row in a 
shootolT to win the 
Pinchurst (N.C.) Gun 
Club's 12-Gaugc Skcct 
Championship. Hcthcn 
look the 28-gaugc (in a 
shoolotT) and two-man 
team titles. 
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Basketball's Week 


THE SOUTHWEST I . HOUSTON 

(14-1) 2. TEXAS WESTERN (11-2) 3, 
SMU (9-4) 

Things were norma! in the Southwest Con- 
ference. SMU, the favorite, was upset by 
TEXAS 82-73 in Austin, and now TCU, which 
had lost eight of its first JO games, is in first 
place. The way to beat SMU. reasoned Tex- 
as Coach Hal Bradley, was to hold down 
Charlie Beasley. So, while Noel Stout, play- 
ing Beasley nose to nose, kept him outside 

— and relatively harmless— Billy Arnold 
pitched in 1 1 field goals. Stout himself scored 
1 7 points, and that did it. TCU, meanwhile, 
came from behind to beat Texas A&M 67- 
64. *it's been nine years since this old man 
won a close one like that." said Coach 
Buster Brannon happily. SMU recovered to 
beat Rice 84-76 for a second-place tie with 
Te.xas, a 70-68 winner over Texas Tech. 

What kind of a week was it for poor West 
Texas State? VV'cll. the Buffaloes were lead- 
ing TEXAS WESTERN 63-60 with 9:15 to go 
when little Willie Worsley, who drove and 
shot for .14 points, led the Miners on a 15- 
point tear to win 85-73. West Texas' next 
experience was even more shattering. Hous- 
ton's Elvin (Hayes), Melvin (Bell) and the 
Duck (Don Chaney) were at their intimi- 
dating best against the Buffs. They smoth- 
ered them on the boards- Hayes had 24 
points. Bell 19 and Chancy 16 — and the 
Cougars won 102-72. 

THE WEST I. UCt.A (12-0) 2. SEATTLE 
(11-2) 3. HACiric (12-3) 

The legend is building on the West Coast. 
Lew Alcindor is even better than anyone 
thought, but he is not all there is to UCLA. 
Lucius Allen, with his quick moves and 
drives, has been tremendous and if you give 
Mike Warren and Lynn Shackleford an 
inch they wdl shoot you out of sight. Wash- 
ington fouled Alcindor out of the game 
(after he scored 28 points), but Shackleford 
got 16, Allen 14. Warren 12 and the Bruins 
won 83-68. California tried to muscle Al- 
cindor ("They were very physical inside." 
he said later), and for a while it worked. 
UCLA led only 45-42 at half time. Then 
Lewie got mad. In less than a minute he 
jammed in seven points — he got 26 in all 

— and Cal went down 96-78. The next night 
the Bruins buried Stanford 116-78. Allen 
scored 24 points, and Alcindor made 37 in 
28 minutes. "That man just makes you nerv- 


by MERVIN HYMAN 


ous,“complaincd Stanford’s How ie Dallmar. 

New Mexico had won six straight going 
into Laramie, and (he Lobos never dreamed 
that WYOMING, which had dropped five in 
a row, would even give them a game. But 
sophomore Ken Collins, u 6' 6" stringbean, 
screened New Mexico's 6'9'' Mcl Daniels 
away from the basket. Bob Wilson scored 
24 points, and the Cowboys won 86-76. 
That was not the end of New Mexico's 
troubles, either. Denver stopped them with 
a frustrating zone, and Harry Hollines threw 
in 28 points to win for the Pioneers 71 -66. 

ARIZONA got a standoff with its Utah visi- 
tors, losing to HRiGHA.M YOUNG 77-64 and 
beating Utah 74-70, but Arizona Slate had 
worse luck. Utah took the Devils 84-71 and 
then BYU, with 6'll‘' Craig Raymond 
sweeping the boards, beat them 78-74 in 
overtime. "My boys played a fine game," 
said ASU's Ned Wulk. "Trouble is they 
were up against men." 

PACiEic was off to an early lead in the 
WCAC. The Tigers outlasted San Fran- 
cisco 70-69 and routed Santa Clara 102-82. 
UTAH STATE Outran Creighton 124-96. while 
SEATTLE pounded Portland 92-71. But 
COLORADO STATE, after a 56-52 win over 
Denver, lost to W yoming 75-72 in overtime. 

THE EAST 1. PRlNCbtON (13-1) 2. BOS- 
TON COLLEGE (10-1) 3. ST, JOHN’S (ll-l) 

Almost anything is likely to happen when 
ST. JOHN’S and St. Joseph's get together. 
Lust week in Philadelphia's noisy Palestra, 
some St. John's partisans were thrown out 
for fighting, two overexuberant Hawks were 
ejected for “flagrant, deliberate" fouls, and 
St. Joe's rooters showed their dissatisfaction 
by tossing debris on the court. But the Red- 
men never lost their cool. They broke the 
Hawks' press and Sonny Dove and Rudy 
Bogad scattered their multiple zone defenses 
with 24 and 19 points, respectively. Cliff 
Anderson got 32 for St. Joe's, but St. John's 
won easily 98-85. Then came the final taunt 
from St. John’s fans; "The Hawk is bush!" 

Three nights later St. John's — and espe- 
cially the stringy Dove, who scored 35 points 
— looked even more impressive while whip- 
ping St. Francis (N.Y.) 95-71, but st. Jo- 
seph’s, even with Anderson gelling 33, had 
to struggle to take Seton Hall 85-81. 

BOSTON COLLEGE, faced with a slowdown 
by little Northeastern, outlasted the stub- 
born Huskies 54-47. The Eagles, with soph- 
omores Terry Driscoll and Billy Evans lead- 


ing the way, got back to running and gun- 
ning in a 93-66 victory over Duquesne. 
providence’s Jimmy Walker (page /S)was 
merely superb, scoring 22 and 19 points as 
the Friars beat Oglethorpe 74-57 and Du- 
quesne 54-47. SYRACUSE, after edging Cor- 
nel! 66-65 on Rick Dean’s late basket, really 
rolled against La Salle. Dean scored 34, and 
the Orange won 102-81. 

CANLsius, riding on a cloud after beating 
Niagara 90-76 in the first game between the 
two teams in 10 years, was brought up short 
by tiny tairfield 80-77, Temple and 
Georgetown were surprised, too. villano- 
VA oulhustled the Owls 69-64, while Man- 
hattan broke Georgetown's six-game 
streak, 76-70. The biggest shocker, though, 
was AMERICAN u.’s 94-90 w in over La Salle. 

PRINCETON was just too much for its fel- 
low Ivy Leaguers. The smooth Tigers wal- 
loped Harvard 90-46 and then set two rec- 
ords — for scoring and rebounds (90) — while 
bombing Dartmouth 116-42. 

THE MIDWEST I. iouisville (14-1) 

2. KANSAS (11-2) 3. CINCINNATI (11-2) 

Unbeaten Louisville might have guessed it 
would be in for trouble in Carbondale. 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, the nation’s No. I small- 
college learn, had beaten Texas Western 
and carried the Cards into double overtime 
before losing in Louisville last month. Sure 
enough, the disciplined Salukis shut off 
Louisville's fast break with a deliberate 
game. Sophomore Dick Garrett scored 18 
points, but it was Walt Frazier’s five foul 
shots in (he final moments that resulted in 
the Cards’ first loss, 53-50. louisville, how- 
ever. hung onto the Missouri Valley lead 
when sophomore Butch Beard threw in 41 
points in a 103-74 whomping of Bradley. 

But the MVC had a race. Cincinnati, 
after licking independent Dayton 62-49, de- 
feated St. Louis 72-58 and was tied for sec- 
ond with Wichita State and Tulsa. There 
was even some glory for north Texas state 
after 20 straight conference losses. The big 
Eagles shiK'ked Wichita State 80-68 before 
losing to TULSA 65-59. "That's a tough ball 
club," said Tulsa's Joe Swank admiringly. 
"They zoned us and sagged those big bulls 
of theirs all over us." 

MICHIGAN state’s John Benington 
changed strategy when Lee Lafayette, his 
fine sophomore forward, kept missing shots 
against Iowa. He moved Lafayette to center 
and Lee promptly led the rally that gave 
the Spartans a 79-70 victory and a tic with 
NORTHwrsTiRN for first in the Big Ten. The 
Wildcats had outrun Illinois 104-96 earlier 
in the week. Kansas, with Jo Jo White 
harassing Missouri's Ron Coleman, tum- 
bled the Tigers 70-60 to take the Big Eight 
lead. KANSAS state got back in the running 
by beating Missouri 75-65 and Iowa State 
73-72 in overtime. Colorado beat Iowa 
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Slate 64-52 but then lost Ionphraska 84-80. 

While unbeaten Toledo (9-0) look an 
exam break, wjskrn Michigan and miami 
of Ohio gained ground in the Mid-American. 
Western downed independent I.oyola of 
Chicago 73-68, then clubbed Kent State 
1CK)-7I, while Miami handed HowlingGrccn 
its third league loss. 70-62. Among the inde- 
pendents. DAYiON routed Detroit 94-75, 
and MARQUittF rolled over Xavier 87-69. 

THESOUTH 1 . NORTH CAROLINA (12-1) 
2. H.ORIDA (11-1) 3. VASt)lRI»tl.T (12-2) 

A rhubarb a week seems to be the style 
in the ACC these days, norih Carolina. 
down by as much as eight points in the sec- 
ond half, had just beaten North Carolina 
State 79-78 on 25 points by Hob Lewis and 
20 by Rusty Clark when all hell broke loose 
in Chapel Hill. I’layers traded punches and 
spectators came out of the .stands swinging. 
Carolina's Dean Smith was appalled by it 
all, but he also was shaken by his team's 
third straight close call. Smith welcomed a 
16-day break for exams. "Maybe now we 
can collect our wits." he said hopefully. 

uuKi , with all its playboys back in Coach 
Vic Bubas' good graces, was looking better. 
The Blue Devils routed Clemson 85-61 and 
then surged from behind to edge Maryland 
72-69 in overtime when Bob Verga hit two 
quick baskets, fed Mike Lewis for another, 
and Ron Wcndclin threw in three free 
throws. Insisted Bubas. "We're strong 
enough to win the title again." 

Kentucky superiority was rapidly becom- 
ing just a memory in the SLC. horida. af- 
ter a neat 78-63 win over Mississippi, blitzed 
the helpless Wildcats w iih a scrambling zone, 
overpowered them off the boards and won 
89-72 as 6'9' Gary Keller and David Miller 
each shot in 23 points. The win gave the tall 
Gators first place, but vandihbii i and mis- 
sissippi STATE were only half a game be- 
hind. Vandy penetrated Tennessee's l'.3-l 
zone with some slick hall-handling in a 65- 
59 victory. Then the Commodores twk M is- 
sissippi 78-70 in double overtime. Missis- 
sippi .State, however, had a couple of squeak- 
ers. The Bulldogs edged Auburn 59-55 in 
ovcrtiiTte and barely beat Della State 68-65. 

DAVIDSON ended The Citadel's short reign 
as the Southern Confcrencx* leader, beat- 
ing the Bulldogs 76-72, and then hirman 
bumped them again 85-68. But Davidson 
lost to VIRGINIA iFCii 74-68. while West 
Virginia, back in first place, was upset by 
MARVLAM) 82-81 in a nonicaguc game. 

wi.sTi RN KfNTUCKY worried past Hast Ten- 
nessee 63-61. but the Hiittoppcrs drubbed 
bastern Kentucky 116-71 as the Smith Broth- 
ers, Greg and Dwight, scored 43 points. 
LOYoi A of New Orleans ouiscored Okla- 
homa City 83-76, while Memphis state de- 
feated Southern Mississippi 65-52 but lost 

lOTUL.SA 54^3. END 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sporis Im.L’SIHAIEU. 

Time & Life Buitiiini;, Rockefeller Cenicr, 
Ne* York. New York 100:0. 

Time Inc. also publishe* Time. Lirr. FoRTl'Sf 
.md, in conjunclion with it> subiidiarics. (he 
Iniernatinnal edilioni of Tivit and Life. 
Chairman of (he Board. Andrew Hci\kcll; 
Chairman. F.xeculivc Commiuee. Roy t. 
Larsen; Chairman, Finance Commiuee. 
Charles L. Slillman; President. James A. 
Linen; bxcculivc Vice President and Treasur- 
er. D. \V. BrumbauBh: Senior Vice President. 
Bernhard M. Auer; Vice Prcsideni and Secre- 
tary. Bernard Darnev: Vice President and As- 
sistant to the President. Arnold W. Carlson; 
Vice President and Comptroller, John P. 
Harvey; Vice Presidenis, Charles A. Adams, 
Rlielt Austell, Fduar R. B.iker. Charles R. 
Be.ir. Clay Huckhout. R. M Buckley. Charles 
L Gleason Jr., John L. Halicnbeck. Jerome 
S. Hardy. Sidney L. James, Arlhur W. Keylor. 
Itenry Luce III. Ralph l>. Paine Jr,. Weston 
C- Pullen Jr., Herbert .SchuU. James R. -Shep- 
ley. Carry Valk; Assistant Comptroller and 
Assistant .Secretary, Curtis C. Messinger; 
Assistant Treasurers. W. Ci, Davis, Tvan S. 
Ingels. Richard B. McKeough; Assistant 
Secretary. William F. Bishop. 


Sports Illustrated 

SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

Please include a .SPORTS ILLUSTRATFD label to 
insuie prompt service whenever you write about your 
subscription, 

MAIL TO: 

.SPORTS II-I.USTRATfcD. 

540 North Mtchigan Ave.. Chicago, tU. 60611. 

Charles A. Adams. Vice President 

TO SUBSCRIBE 

mail this form with your payment, 

ehcck one: 

C new subscription. □ renew my subscription. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
U.S. and Canada: I yr. Sli.OO 

Military personnel anywhere in the world: I yr. S6.00 
All other: 1 yr. $10.00 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

attach label here 

If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. Place niagaainc 
address label here, print your new address telow. 
If you have a question about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
(his form to your letter. 


address 


city state zipcode 



Pardon me. . . 
but your lips are showing. 


Use ‘Chap Stick’ 
before 
you need it. 



Look at your lips. Arc they as smooth 
as they can be'.’ Or aren't they kinJa 
dry . . . kinda wrinkled? 'Chap Slick’ 
lip balm helps you present all ihai. 
Keeps your lips comfortably moist 
and smooth. .And keeps away chap- 
ping, cracking, roughness. Wherever 
you arc. your lips arc sho'ving. .So 
put on 'Chap Stick' protection, and 
smile like you mean it ! 

Use ‘Chap-ans’ fur hands 

BOTH ARE FAVORITES IN CANADA 
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WWoLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


IN THE POCKET 

Sirs: 

Bob Ottum's ankle, ii^'iinpy tl'asaSleep- 
iiiM Bt’outy (Jan. 9), cap(urcs the deep excite- 
ment of pocket billiards as no one else has 
ever done. Thanks for bringing your readers 
this kind of reporting on sports and events 
that need and deserve greater understanding. 

Stanley R. March 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

The game of pool has never turned me on, 
but Bob Ottum's description of [.uiher Las- 
siter’s and Cicero Murphy’s tense world- 
championship match made me an excited 
member of the "gallery” at the Golden O' 
Pall B. Grein 

Bay City, Mich. 

DOGPATCH 

Sirs; 

Asa student at Southern Illinois Universi- 
ty, I would like to lake issue with your classi- 
fication of SI U as a school "ihai may be 
known in Oogpatch. Ky. but nowhere else” 
{A Hill over Norilierr Cookin', Jan. 9). 
You mentioned that Louisville beat us by 
four points. This is true, but you failed to 
mention the double overtime. On January 1 1 
we had a return match, this time on our 
home court. It was Louisville's first defeat 
of the season. 

Steve Hancf 

Carbondalc, 111. 

Sirs: 

In basketball Southern Illinois has beaten 
St. Louis U., Texas Western and Louisville. 
The rest of the sports program is even more 
spectacular. Our gymnastics team has won 
national championships in both men's and 
women's divisions, and our baseball team 
last year moved up to the NCAA university- 
division tournament, 

Please, give us Just a little article. 

Chuck Pollack 

Brooklyn 

DETOUR 

Sirs; 

Congratulations on the article Cops. Dops 
ami Snowmobiles Without Snow tjan. 9) by 
Frank Sleeper. James Langley and Clark 
Dahlin are typical of our rugged and ven- 
turous Minnesota outdoorsmen. 

However, in the interest of truth, may 1 
point out that former Governor Karl F. 
Rolvaag did not ask the two snowmobilcrs 
to make a detour so that "he could be pho- 
tographed having colTee with them.” Gov- 
ernor Rolvaag wired Dahlin and Langley in 
Oregon before the start of the trip, offering 
his best wishes for their success and suggest- 


ing that, if they were in the vicinity of the 
State Capitol in St. Paul, they might stop in 
so that he could express his feelings in per- 
son. Since Governor Rolvaag had already 
been defeated in the November election, he 
was not attempting personal puffery. Gov- 
ernor Rolvaagwas the greatest outdoorsman 
of any chief executive the State of Minne- 
sota has ever had. In fact, when Langley and 
Dahlin arrived at the State Capitol, the Gov- 
ernor promptly hopped on one of the snow- 
mobiles and raced it around the snow-cov- 
ered Capitol lawn. 

BRf ndan J. Conm lly 

St. Paul 

FOCAL POINTS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on some of the finest 
photography I have ever seen. Your camera- 
men always seem to know when a big play is 
going to pop up. My favorite picture had 
always been that of Notre Dame's Jim Lynch 
landing on his head in the November 28 is- 
sue of SI. However, the January 9 photo- 
graph of Boyd Dowler flying through the air 
is running a strong second. 

Now I am anxiously waiting for some col- 
or pictures of the world's fastest sport — 
hockey — and the world’s best hockey team, 
the New York Rangers. 

Mitch 1 itvvak 

Brooklyn 

HORSE SENSE 

Sirs: 

Your Scorecard Item (Jan. 2) stating that 
the equestrian events of the 1968 Olympic 
Games would be held at Oaxtepec, Mexico 
because of the lower altitude is quite mis- 
leading. There w ill be four equestrian events 
in the 1968 Games — grand dressage, indi- 
vidual jumping, team Jumping, and the 
three-day event. The first three listed above 
wilt be held in Mexico City, with the team 
jumping to be held in the Olympic Stadium 
on the closing day. as usual. Competent vet- 
erinary authorities believe that in the dress- 
age, which is executed at no more than a fast 
canter and lasts about nine minutes, and in 
the jumping, where the horse is required to 
cover a course of approximately 1,100 yards 
at a speed of 15 mph, the effect of the alti- 
tude on the animals will not be severe. 

However, in the three-day event, where 
the horse is required to cover between 20 
and 23 miles at speeds varying between nine 
and 22 mph, it is fell that the horse.s might 
be driven to the point of exhaustion and. 
possibly, death if this competition were held 
in Mexico City. Consequently, the three-day 
event has been transferred, with the consent 
of the Organizing Committee of the Olympic 
Games, to Oaxtepec. 


I hope you will insert this correction for 
the benefit of those who wish to see the 
equestrian events at the Games. 

Wai IIR H. Divereux 
Secretary, American Horse 
Shows Association, Inc. 

New York City 

BORDER LINE 

Sirs; 

Re Mark Mulvoy’s article on Cornel! 
HtK’kcy Coach Ned Harkness ( Poison Ivy in 
the Ivy League, Jan. 2), perhaps the greatest 
rap that we America Firsters have against 
Harkness and others of the same school of 
thinking is not their ability to win games 
with imported Canadian talent, but their 
total disregard of the development of Amer- 
ican players for the U.S. national and Olym- 
pic hockey teams. 

Our national teams rely heavily on the 
colleges for their player personnel. Since 
I960, which saw the underdog U.S. team 
score an upset to win the Olympic gold 
medal, our efforts have rapidly deteriorated. 
Fortunately. American hockey can call on 
men like John Mariiicci, former Minnesota 
coach, to guide this year's national and next 
year’s Olympic teams. During his days at 
Minnesota, Coach Mariucci always followed 
an America First policy and sent a number 
of his players on to play important roles on 
some of the more successful U.S. teams. 

The hockey potential of the U.S. is limit- 
less. It's unfortunate that more college coach- 
es don’t have confidence in it, 

Capiain Rochr a. Gorin, USA 
Cam Ranh Bay , Vietnam 

HUMANITARIAN 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your fine article about 
Alex Hannum {Surge Takes Philly to the 
7'rtp,Jan.2). AsapartneroftheSan Francisco 
Warriors. I had the chance to appreciate 
Alex's talents as a coach. However, there is 
one side of Alex which you did not cover — 
Alex Hannum, the humanitarian. 

Alex conceived the idea of holding a John 
Rudometkin Night once yearly at Los An- 
geles Laker games, where former USC letter- 
men pass the hat to help pay the expenses of 
Rudometkin, who has cancer and cannot 
play basketball or work. Not only did Alex 
conceive this idea, but he personally makes 
the appeal to the fans yearly and organizes 
the event with the Lakers and the USC letter- 
men. This is just one of the many things he 
docs for others and for which he asks noth- 
ing, not even publicity, in return. 

1 personally would like to pay tribute to 
Alex Hannum. a man’s man, a great friend. 

Jerry Maonin 

Los Angeles 
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You’re a little bit richer when you switch 
to the Smooth Canadian. 


Now that you can afford to think of great whisky first, 
price later, drink this in: Seagram’s V.O. does 
what no other whisky can. It defines smooth once 
and for all. Light? Of course. Lucky you. 

Known by the company it keeps 
Seagram’s \ 

Canadian k ^ 'y 






Come to 
where 
the flavor 


m Come to 
Pniarlhoro 
i Country^, 


You get a lot to like 
with a Marlboro— 
filter, flavor, 
pack or box. 


